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Too Much “Unity” 


D O WE NOT have a deal of eloquent mush about 
unity, especially interchurch and intrachurch 
unity? Let us be careful how we use the word, and 
let us be sure we are seeking the real thing. What 
passes for unity in most cases among the fervid 
brethren is a lazy and impossible, not to say utterly 
dishonorable, agreement to keep quiet about many 
things, whether important or unimportant, just be- 
cause they make for difference of opinion and for 
controversy. Unity means, again, a goodly feeling 
toward one another, without any respect whatever 
for the fact, proved by every man’s experience, 
that unless feeling be given substance by means 


of ideas, it is fat and flabby affection. Far apart: 


in thought cannot mean close together in fellow- 
ship. 

Some think of unity, also, as a mystical, vague, 
indefinable something that is peculiarly spiritual, a 
gift of God, which we need but acknowledge, and 
lo, all is lovely here! The unity extremists are like 
the pacifists. Unity at any price is as bad as peace 
at any price. For example, the compromise Modera- 
tor of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church, Dr. Charles F. Wishart, when he took his 
office in a threatening theological storm, said he 
was neither a conservative nor a liberal, but he 
wanted to have the brethren dwell together in 
unity, whatever their points of view. Did he suc- 
ceed? Let the reader peruse Dr. Wicks on the sub- 
ject in this issue. Of course he did not succeed. He 
tried to keep the members away from the tremen- 
dously real issues that finally rent the Assembly, 
as any one might expect. 

For once, Mr. Bryan, the leading member, was 
profoundly right. The unity talk irritated him. 
He took the five cardinal points of Presbyterianism, 
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as passed in 1910, namely, the errorless Bible, Jesus’ — 
birth of the Virgin Mary, the mortal sacrifice of — 
Jesus by God to satisfy divine justice and save men, ~ 
the resurrection of the same body with which Jesus — 
suffered, and the working by Jesus of mighty mir- 
acles. 
“and every church in the land.” 
“The disturbance of peace and unity 1s not im- 
portant. Where in the life of Christ can you find 
any preference given to peace and unity in place of 
truth?” And another speaker who knows real psy- 
chological values, Dr. Clarence E. Macartney, said, 
“If you vote against these standards, you do a 
great injury to the church of Christ, but the worst 
of all would be a poor, weak, stammering compro- 
mise.” 
Compromise,—there is the worst sin of the usual 
It never gets its followers any- 
where, nor the churches anywhere, but into a bog. 
Unity is genuine and effectual when it is based upon 
agreements moral, spiritual, and doctrinal. So long 
as there is disagreement upon a matter either essen- 
tial or regarded as essential by either party, unity 
cannot abide. As a matter of fact, the standard is 
never unity as it is never peace. The standard is 
truth and right. Follow after these and ultimately 
unity may come. Unity is an effect, not a principle. 
To believe that the five points of the Presbyte- 
rians are essential to salvation and the redemption 
of the world, but that doing the will of God, seek- 
ing the truth, living in the spirit of love, serving 
the world’s great needs, and striving for human 
progress of themselves count for nothing, may seem 
so absurd to some persons that they count them of 
no effect. But there they are in millions of minds, 
and on that basis we might as well go on with our 
own business. Let the division be recognized for - 
what it is. It is here. We sometimes think our 
own liberal disposition in its hospitality is in 
danger of running soft and careless. We have a 
very generous way of accepting men to speak to us 
with whom we cannot agree. We even formally 
approve them and give them prominent place from 
time to time. For unity? Good-will is always 
proper, but let us be sure we stand on our own 
hard-won and consecrated ground. The more 
decided we are in our position, the more surely will 
we draw to our standards those who respect 
courageous and discriminating leadership. 


Thomas Paine Memorial 


ia ERECTION recently of a bronze tablet in 
memory of Thomas Paine, on a house occupy- 
ing the site of an earlier building in which he 
died on June 8, 1809, brought a message from 
President Harding warmly praising Paine for “his 
services to the cause of liberty.” That was well 
done. Paine suffers shamefully for his religious 
views, which are generally grossly distorted in the 
hard manner of old-fashioned dogmatism. Another 


‘President, Roosevelt, could only find it possible to 


call Paine “a filthy little atheist,” which he never 
was, of course, for his moral conduct was certainly 


He said they were the issue in his church — 
He continued: — 


Ce Bk 


; that of Benjamin Franklin, for instance. 
sin was plain. He was a heretic, according to the 
orthodox test, though as Dean J oseph French John- . 
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not one whit more questionable in any respect than 
Paine’s 


son of New York University said at the dedication 
of the tablet, “Were Paine alive to-day he might 
be a college president, and if so, his commencement 


addresses would put the fear of God into his 
hearers.” 


The Darwinian theory, which to-day 
seems respectable wherever people think, was in 
substance what Paine was writing about in his 
“Age of Reason.” Some day he may be elevated to 
a truly honored place in the heart of his country. 
But there is no persistency like religious prejudice. 


Governor Smith’s Position 


OV. ALFRED E. SMITH of New York, in 

signing the repeal of the Mullan-Gage law, 
said he wanted the people to know plain!y why 
he did it. He would make them understand the 
situation by writing it all out simple and free from 
legal obscurities. But did he? We have read his 
statement thoroughly. It is well written, as meve 
writing goes, and the Governor is a clever and 
even charming person whom one feels to be, even 


in the remote medium of the printed page, a high 


type of democrat, a true man of the people, and 
very able. But his statement covers too many 
subjects. It is a confusion to the reader, a tangle 
of law, politics, emotion, and prejudice, dealing 
with state rights, the proper percentage of alcohol, 
how to help the Federal Government by heartily 
loathing the Highteenth Amendment, and a gran- 
diloquent declaration that the saloon is gone 
forever! 

That mixture sums it up. And yet the average 
citizen feels intuitively that what it really means 
in one-syllable words is that booze has won a fight 
in a State which runs wet at heart. At least it is 
so in Governor Smith’s opinion. It is safe to say, 
if there were liquor securities on the stock market, 


there would have been a mercurial jump many 


points. That tells the story. We have waited 
patiently for the moral effect, and it has come. 
As wise persons are saying, the condition of pro- 
hibition will become worse before it becomes better. 
Governor Smith fulfills the forecast. The action in 
New York is the most important and unfavorable 
symptom thus far noted in the whole country. 
The State is peculiarly exposed to smuggling, with 
Canada on the long northern boundary and New 
York City with its adjacent waters constituting 
the greatest intaking port in the country. 

The Mullan-Gage law was enacted in 1921. It 
put into the penal statutes of the State all of the 


_ provisions of the Volstead Act, with rigorous pro- 


visions for enforcing it, including the right of 


search and seizure. This law was passed to help 
the Federal Government in the keeping of the prohi- 
bition law. It was not strictly necessary to do so, 
because, as the Governor says, quoting the United 


_ States Supreme Court, “The Constitution, laws, 


and treaties of the United States are as much a 
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part of the law of every State as its own local laws 
and constitution.” - It was, in fact, a friendly, co- 
operative law, pledging and giving state police 
service to the Federal authorities. What Governor 
Smith now does is indeed an unfriendly act, in 
effect withdrawing state assistance, for the grave 
prohibition necessities, though he says that the 
repeal of the Mullan-Gage law means no more law- 
lessness than the law in operation meant. But of 
course it means that lawlessness will be easier, 
because the moral sanction of the whole prohibition 
situation is officially withdrawn. 

The argument intended to be most telling in the 
Governor’s statement is that for state rights. He 
considers “one of the great elements in the strength 
of our democracy is the supremacy of the Federal 
Government in its own sphere and the sovereignty 
of the several States in theirs.” This in part is 
a technical question for students in government 
and constitutional law; and in part it is a simple 
question which the layman can answer. The saloon 
and alcohol make a great moral and social problem 
for the whole country, which after fifty years of 
constant education and legislation has been settled 
by the deliberate and overwhelming sentiment of 
the States, voting in their appointed and regular 
way. ‘There is more popular sanction for prohibi- 
tion than there is for Federal control of commerce 
within the State, and yet no State quarrels about 
that. The same is true of the Federal income tax, 
the election of Senators by the people, the granting 
of the franchise to women,—all of which take 
powers away from the State. At rock bottom, the 
drink traffic and the drink habit are both wrong. 
They are more than economic, fiscal, or political 
questions; they are moral evils. The only way to 
settle them is to settle them right. We wish Gov- 
ernor Smith saw the morality and the welfare of 
the people first. That would make the best poli- 
tics in the long run. 


Notes 


Walter H. Page, United. States Ambassador to 
England during the World War, in one of his 
letters makes a comment which arrests the attention 
of thoughtful people. He says, “The more I see just 
how great statesmen work and manage great govern- 
ments—the more I see of them at close range— 
whether in Washington or London or Berlin or 
Vienna or Constantinople, the more I admire the 
methods of the Long Island farmers.” In this 
analysis lies the explanation of most of our politi- 
cal ills. 


Donald B. MacMillan will sail from Wiscasset, 
Me., the afternoon of June 16, on his stanch little 
schooner, the Bowdoin, for two years of exploration 
in the far North. This will be his eighth adven- 
ture into the land of Arctic storm, long night, and 
strange Eskimo. Mr. MacMillan is a hardy adven- 
turer, with courage to face any adversity, and 
withal a good comrade. The interest of a multitude 
of admirers goes with him as he boldly thrusts his 
little vessel into the danger, terror, and cold of that 
mystic, alluring region beyond civilization. 
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What Sort of Man is Hugo Stinnes? 


Personal Sketch of the Industrial Master of Germany 


Bpruin, June 1, 1923. 


HILE CHANCELLORS, SOLDIERS, 

and economists are discussing the 
many sides of the difficult—and some 
would have it insoluble—question of 
world settlement, a bold and enterprising 
man (some would have it a man of 
highly developed predatory instincts) is 
grappling with the concrete phases of the 
problem in his elaborately guarded suite 
of offices at the Hotel Esplanade in Ber- 
lin. It is typical of Herr Hugo Stinnes 
that he owns the hotel in which he im- 
mures himself for the greater part of the 
day and the night. This man casts his 
gigantic shadow all over Germany. In 
Hamburg his three fleets of ships are 
almost the only vessels that steam under 
the German fiag out of the port that before 
the war was purely German, with for- 
eign flags a rarity. If you wish to send 
a cargo under the German flag to America, 
Asia, or Africa, the chances are that your 
cargo will be carried in a ship owned or 
very definitely controlled by Hugo Stinnes. 
If you are a smoker, in Hamburg at least, 
the chances are that you will buy a 
cigar produced by a factory under the 
Stinnes sign. It is said even that when 
Chancellor Cuno sends a note on the 
reparations question, it is a note dictated 
by Hugo Stinnes. Whether Hugo Stinnes 
actually directs the decisions of the Volks- 
partei government, which is now direct- 
ing the destinies of Germany—so far, at 
least, as these destinies can be directed or 
influenced by any German—may be a 
debatable question. But certainly he is a 
member of the party in power. And it is 
not easy to conceive, for the moment at 
least, that any party can hope to function 
—I am advisedly not using the word 
“rule’—in Germany for any length of time 
without the active support of Hugo 
Stinnes. For Hugo Stinnes. controls what 
is left of the economic strength, of the 
power to produce, in Germany. It would 
not be too much to say that Stinnes is 
Germany. 


NEVER BEFORE HAS THE WORLD 
seen, not even in the most superb days 
of Romanoffs, Hohenzollerns, Bourbons, 
Stuarts, Bonapartes, or Hanoverians, a 
man who at a given moment in history 
held so much power in his hands. Noth- 
ing in Germany is too great—or too small 
—for this man of the Rhine to control. 

What sort of man is Hugo Stinnes? 
In the answer to this question not only 
Germany but all the rest of the world, 
if it only realized the fact, is intensely 
interested. It is only natural that such 
a master of the destinies of men should 
be the most outrageously lied about in the 
world. The latest lie gained currency last 
week, when a New York newspaper 
publishing a Paris edition, with a Berlin 
supplement, carried a dispatch from Lon- 
don, describing the uninvited entrance of 
Hugo Stinnes into the council chamber 
of shipping men of the world, with the 


laconic menace that he could, with the 
aid of the depreciated German mark, un- 
dersell the combined ship forces of Europe 


and America, and that therefore no marine 


question could be settled without his par- 
ticipation. At the moment Herr Stinnes 
was in his offices in the Hotel Esplanade 
in Berlin, and had not left Berlin for 
several days. Four lines issued from the 
Esplanade gave the complete denial to the 
circumstantial story of his appearance at 
the London shipping conference. But it 
is safe to say that millions of men, both 


Keystone Photograph 
THE SHADOW OVER GERMANY 


Stinnes is monarch of all he surveys in 
industrial and political affairs and every- 
thing is under his indomitable control, 
whether it be a cigar, a fleet of ships, 


or the acceptable terms 
settlement 


in the Ruhr 


in America and in BHurope, caught no 
glimpse of the denial, while the presenta- 
tion of Hugo Stinnes in the rdéle of a 
Bismarck of commerce and a Napoleon 
of the shipping industry sank deeply in 
their minds. 

A medium-sized man, of dark com- 
plexion and a concentrated manner—such 
is Hugo Stinnes to the outward eye. Men 
who know him tell me that they have 
never seen him smile. ‘Does he play 
much?” was the question I put to one of 
his numerous secretaries. “What do you 
mean—play?” asked the secretary. “Oh, 
golf, or tennis, or anything of the sort,” 
I replied. “Going out fishing from his 
piers at Hamburg, for instance?” A 
severe look came over the secretary’s fea- 
tures. “Mr. Stinnes never plays, he only 
works,” was the explanation. 


NBITHER, APPARENTLY, does he 
sleep—to any extent. The amount of 


sleep credited to Napoleon—there is only 
one Napoleon who is worth talking about 


—was five hours,—some biographers re- 


duce the time to four. 
familiars tell me, goes Napoleon an 
hour or two better. He averages six 
hours of sleep out of the twenty-four. 
Neighbors of his in Hamburg—where his 
other suite of offices is, in a building fac- 
ing the beautiful Binnen-Alster, beautiful 
as a bit taken out of Venice—tell me that 
when he is in the city on the Elbe-Alster 
he is seldom at his desk at a later hour 
than 8.380 in the morning, and that fre- 
quently the lights in his windows are on 
until eleven o’clock. He is a human 


Stinnes, his 


dynamo, this superman of the Germany ~ 


after the war. In his offices in Berlin— 
the real chancellerie of Germany—the 
hours of labor are limited only by the 
twenty-four, for he lives, when in Berlin, 
in the same suite in the Hsplanade where 
he works. 

“He is a wide departure from the Ger- 
man method of doing business,” one of 
his department heads told me in his 
office in Hamburg. “He is much more 
like an American than like a German 
business man.” (Here let it be noted 
that all of Hugo Stinnes’s department 
heads, his captains of thousands, speak 
English either understandingly or per- 
fectly. It is a reminder of Stinnes’s effi- 
ciency that his organization is familiar 
with the language in which the future busi- 
ness of the world, as well as its diplomacy, 
will be carried on.) ‘Mr. Stinnes hates 
talk,’’ went on this captain of thousands. 
“He hates palaver, and lies, and the usual 
backing and filling of European business 
men. His conversation is short, exact, 
and to the point. When Mr. Stinnes has 
spoken he has spoken. 
exhausted, so far as he is concerned.” 

Although Hugo Stinnes did not become 
a commanding international figure until 
after the war, he has at least one epochal 
performance to his credit before the event 
that was destined to make mighty Ger- 
many the plaything of nations. That 
achievement is Westphalia. It was the 
penetrating eye of Stinnes that saw the 
opportunities for hydroelectric develop- 
ment in the region which nature had 
made rich in coal. It was the enterprise 
of Stinnes that harnessed the waters of 
Westphalia to the burden of making 
electricity, millions of volts of it. And 
the power thus produced got the coal out 
_of the earth and started it on its way 
throughout Germany, to produce other 
vast units of wealth. “What is Mr. 
Stinnes’s favorite enterprise?’ I asked 
a man familiar with the superman’s per- 
sonal predilections. “Until three or four 
months ago it was Westphalia. Now it 
is the Ruhr,” said this informant, with a 
significant look. “Mr. Stinnes believes 
that the Ruhr region belongs to Germany. 
He knows that without it Germany will 
be totally put out of the running indus- 

(Continued on page 23) 
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ay EXERCISES of the Young People’s 
i Religious Union on Friday, May 25, 
afternoon and eyening, at the First Par- 
‘ish Church, Dorchester, Mass., came as 
a fitting climax in a week of unusual in- 
terest, in which the activities of young 
7 e in the church were repeatedly em- 
_phasized. At no time in the history of the 
organization of Unitarian young people 
‘have there been better or more widely 
‘representative meetings than those held 
‘on Friday. It may have been- due to the 
impetus given by the Campaign By and 
With Young People; it may have been due 
to increased interest Unitarians are tak- 
ing in their activities. Whatever it was, 
it acted with enlivening and compelling 
power at the business session in the after- 
“noon, at the annual dinner, and at the 
speech-making afterward. This is un- 
_doubtedly young people’s year. Many a 
church has felt the coming of new vigor 
i and initiative with the organizing of its 
young people. Many a church has been 
lifted out of the slough of despond at 
sight of young men and women coming 
up to take responsibility. Among several 
_yaluable ideas of work and method the 
_ delegates will take home this year, none 
will mean more to the home church than 
the discovery that the young men and 
women in the parishes can, and do, take 
an inspired interest in things religious. 
One of the most interesting proceedings 
of the session was the awarding of the 
cups in the national efficiency contest. 
Sixty Unions have been competing for 
_ these cups, and the final awards were 
made only after the most careful analysis 
of statistics and reckoning of figures. 
When it is remembered that but four 
{ points separated the winning Union and 
_ the Union that took second place, it will 
q be understood how close the contest stood. 
‘The cups were awarded as follows: The 
_ first, to the Nathaniel Hall Society of the 
) First Parish, Dorchester, Mass. This 
Union had 1,663 points. The second, to 
the Young People’s Religious Union of 
_ Marblehead, Mass., which had 1,659 points. 
The Old Fort Club of the Church of the 
Saviour, Brooklyn, N.Y., with 1,624 points. 
‘receiyed honorable mention. Awards 
were made on the basis of the activities 
of the young people in obtaining larger 
ee ePership, holding religious services, 
joining the church, participating in church 


and Sunday-school work, and in commu- 
nity, social service, and missionary efforts. 
The scholarship for societies five hun- 


dred miles or more from Boston was won. 


Calif. This award for efficiency carries 

with it the appointment of a delegate to 

Young People’s Week at the Isles of 
_ Shoals in July, with board paid. 
he delegates met for the twenty- 
seventh annual business meeting at 3 P.M. 
The Young People’s Campaign has been in 
rogress but four months, yet so much 
as been done in the way of reviving old 
cieties and organizing new ones, that 


4 
_ by the Starr King Club of Long Beach, 
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the Campaign will continue another year. 
Miss Sara Comins, secretary of the Cam- 
paign, reported that sixty-four societies 
in sixteen States have been organized in 
the past four months, and thirty-four 
more are in prospect. During the whole 
of last year, forty-four Unions were or- 
ganized. During the brief period of the 
Campaign, 138 individual societies have 
been addressed on the subject of the na- 
tional program. The addresses have in- 
cluded appeals for a double conversion— 
that of the older members of the parish 
to the ability and interest of the younger 
members, and that of the younger mem- 
bers to the need of the church for their 
enthusiasm and vision. 

The contribution to the larger church 
life, said Miss Comins, cannot be ade- 
quately told, but the co-operation which 
the young people have received from the 


Y. P. R. U. Song 
SARA COMINS 
Forward, shoulder to shoulder. 


Fling the banner of youth. 
On through Worship and Service 


To the glorious Truth. 

Light of our Torch wide shining, 
Colors always unfurled, 

Strength, vision, and courage 
We pledge to the life of the world. 


other denominational agencies has the 
promise of much greater accomplishment. 

Miss Margaret I. Aborn, secretary of 
the National Young People’s Religious 
Union, made a report in which she em- 
phasized the importance of field work 
among the local societies and told of the 
reorganization of the headquarters office. 

The annual election of officers resulted 
as follows: President, Albert A. Pollard, 
Brookline, Mass. Vice-presidents: C. 8. 
Bolster, Brookline, Mass.; Margaret Boyn- 
ton, Buffalo, N.Y.; Barbara Dempster, 
Berkeley, Calif.; Helen Destemps, Ger- 
mantown, Pa.; G. S. Hyatt, Lincoln, Neb. ; 
Allan B. Latham, Montreal, P.Q.; Albert 
B. Loeffler, Jr., Louisville, Ky.; Helen 
Tufts, Exeter, N.H. Secretary, Margaret 
I. Aborn, East Orange, N.J. Treasurer, 
Arthur G. White, Dorchester, Mass. Di- 
rectors: Edith Bennett, Worcester, Mass. ; 
Rebecca Bird Gay, Providence, R.I.; Ruth 
Goodwin, Marblehead, Mass.; Harry W. 
Haynes, Brooklyn, N.Y.; Danforth B. Lin- 
coln, Dorchester, Mass.; Arthur W. Olsen, 
Somerville, Mass.; Thomas Hoag, Dor- 
chester, Mass.; John G. Bowker, East 
Lexington, Mass.; Stewart Ramsey, Hing- 
ham, Mass.; Ruth M. Twiss, Hudson, 
Mass.; Rev. Charles P. Wellman, Deer- 
field, Mass.; Hugo Carlborg, Providence, 
R.1.; Gerald Traub, Yonkers, N.Y.; Greta 
Sundholm, Meadville, Pa. ; 3 ne Schutt, 
Berkeley, Calif. 
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At the Sight of Young Men and Women 


The Church receives their Offering of a Year’s Achievements 


Following remarks by Rey. R. Ernest 
Akin, Louisville, Ky., there was a vesper 
service at which Rev. Dilworth Lupton, 
Cleveland, Ohio, gave the address. The 
annual dinner was held at 6.30 under the 
auspices of the Boston and South Middle- 
Sex Federations. The dinner was fol- 
lowed by brief after-dinner addresses by 
Prof. K. H. Roessingh, Leiden, Holland; 
Rey. Frederick Griffin, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Rev. Sydney B. Snow, Montreal, Canada; 
Robert S. Dawe, New York City. The 
toastmaster was Albert A. Pollard. ; 

Professor Roessingh observed that he 
felt so much at home with the young peo- 
ple of America, that he felt almost ‘as | 
though“he should address them in Dutch. 
The main theme of his address was for a 
better understanding between the young 
people of the United States and the young 
people of Hurope. He said that all that: 
was required was some means of getting 
acquainted, when the youth on both sides 
of the water would discover that they 
were working in the same way for a 
better world. 3 

Mr. Dawe, in describing the Christian 
ministry, said that a young man when 
choosing a calling should take the profes- 
sion under serious consideration because it 
represented the greatest form of service. 
“The ministry is no place for a lazy man,” 
he proceeded, “nor is it a field where he 
will become rich with lands and property. 
Yet to-day our ministers get excellent sala- 
ries on the whole, and the average will 
continue to go higher. The saying used in 
business, ‘There is always room at the 
top,’ applies likewise to the ministry.” The 
speaker then outlined the three attributes 
of a successful pastorate. First, the min- 
ister must have personality. He should 
be loved and should inspire. When you 
meet him you should feel at ease, and be 
able to talk over intimate affairs. Second, 
he should have intellect, that is, have 
ability to think and express himself 
clearly. He should be filled with wis- 
dom. Third, doesn’t he need to have a 
grain of what is called common sense? 
He must, too, be an executive and an 
organizer. He must know how to work 
with people. And he must understand the 
art of getting results. 

Mr. Snow introduced his address with 
a quotation, “Something there is that does 
not like a wall.” By way of applying the 
quotation, he showed that the barriers 
of denominationalism were obstacles to 
progress. They ought to be removed. He 
urged in the churches an application of 
the spirit shown in the joint meeting of 
Unitarian and Universalist young people 
last winter. 

The final speaker, Mr. Griffin, offered a 
balance to the more serious addresses, 
with ten minutes of his characteristic wit 
and humor. That the delegates appre- 
ciated the occasion of merriment provided 
them by Mr. Griffin’s facetious remarks 


‘was evident from their hearty laughter 


and applause. 
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In the evening, two episodes of the 
Unitarian pageant “Liberation—The Tri- 
umph of Reason in Religion” were given 
by members of the local Young People’s 
Religious Unions. The pageant was writ- 
ten by Miss MacKaye under the commis- 
sion of the Unitarian Laymen’s League. 
It dramatizes the development of Uni- 
tarianism along two parallel lines, sym- 
bolic and historic, each being the inter- 
preter of the other. 

The cast of characters was as follows: 
Reason, Devereaux Chesterton, Boston; 
Love, Gertrude Russell, Dedham; Voice 
of Christ, Rev. Eugefe R. Shippen, Boston ; 
Love’s Sisterhood—Louise Lehman, Ros- 
lindale, Ruth Apted, Roslindale, Frances 
Clayton, Canton, Ruth Bates, Boston; 


REV. HAROLD W. STEPHENSON, 


Hibbert Scholar in Harvard, who, speak- 

ing for England, said at the May Meet- 

ings that the way to success is through 
greater internal cohesiveness 


Reason’s Brotherhood—Science, Wayne 
Latham, Boston, Learning, Warren Gould, 
Boston, Invention, C. H. Richardson, Bos- 
ton; and a multitude of sick and sorrowing 
represented by members of the Roslindale 
church. 

A song written for the occasion by Miss 
Sara Comins, executive secretary of the 
Campaign By and With Young People, was 
sung to the march “Pomp and Circum- 
stance.” 

The delegates brought their activities to 
a close with a picnic at Spring Grove, 
Wellesley Hills, Mass., arranged by the 
South Middlesex Federation of the Young 
People’s Religious Union. 


Gray is a color that always seems on 
the eve of changing to some other color; 
of brightening into blue, or blanching into 
white, or bursting into green and gold. So 
we may be perpetually reminded of the 
indefinite hope that is in doubt itself; and 
when there is gray weather on our hills or 
gray hair on our heads, perhaps they may 
still remind us of the morning.—Gilbert 
K. Chesterton. 
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How the Presbyterians : 
Impressed a Unitarian 


They stormed and struck hard verbal blows, remind- 
ing him of the heated issues of long-ago Nicea 


FRANK §&. 


Minister All Souls Church, Indianapolis 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


HE GENERAL ASSEMBLY of the 

Presbyterian Chureh in the United 
States at its recent meeting in this city 
heaped the fagots about the body of Dr. 
Harry Hmerson Fosdick, and the next 
General’ Assembly, in 1924, will decide 
whether or not to have him burned at 
the stake as a heretic. 

In response to an overture from the 
Presbytery of Philadelphia, the committee 
presented a majority report recommending 
to the Assembly that it reply to the peti- 
tioners “that it seems needless, if not 
fairly intrusive, to transmit to the Pres- 
bytery of New York instructions as to the 
manner and method of this now pending 
investigation.” 

Promptly there was a minority report 
presented, in which it was said that the 
Assembly “expresses profound sorrow that 
doctrines contrary to the standards of 
the Presbyterian Church, proclaimed in 
the First Presbyterian Church in New 
York, have been the cause of controversy 
and division in our church, and therefore 
would direct the Presbytery of New York 
to take such action as will require the 
preaching and teaching in the First Pres- 
byterian Church to conform to the sys- 
tem of doctrines taught in the Confes- 
sion of Faith.” 

If there was sorrow in the hearts of 
those who spoke for the minority report, 
it was successfully concealed by the mask 
of belligerency. The debate waxed hot; 
the shouts of “Yes” and ‘‘No” were so 
mingled that the moderator could not 
determine the vote; and the roll was 
ealled, and Mr. Bryan and his cohorts 
shouted applause as victory perched upon 
their banners. “This is worth losing the 
moderatorship,” exclaimed Mr. Bryan. In 
plain language, Dr. Fosdick is called upon 
to change his convictions or lose his job. 

In course of debate, Rev. James J. 
Mason of New Jersey mildly suggested, 
“Why try a man without giving him a fair 
trial, a chance to be heard by his own 
Presbytery, at least,” but his voice was 
drowned in the ery of “Crucify him.” 

Dr. MacLennan, who said he gloried in 
being called a fundamentalist, politely re- 
ferred to the majority resolution as “a 
masterpiece of whitewash.” Dr. Fosdick 
is now given a year in which to become 
good and sound in the faith. 

At the last session of the Assembly 
there came as a surprise a formal pro- 
test against the action of the Assembly, 
signed by sixty-six commissioners reading, 
“We protest against the action taken be- 
cause it was based upon the allegations 
made by one Presbytery to the conditions 
in another Presbytery, which are not sub- 
stantiated by the evidence.” 

The action of the Philadelphia Pres- 
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bytery, however, was not unanimous, be- 
ing protested by thirty-one members of the 
Presbytery. 

By a slender majority of twenty-four 
votes, the General Assembly decided to 
remain in the light of modern knowledge 
and not pass into the darkness of pre- 
Darwinian days. Such is one aspect of 
the election of President Charles F. — 
Wishart of Wooster University as moder- 
ator. Of course the issue before the As- 
sembly was not the doctrine of evolution; 
but the election of William Jennings 
Bryan would have been taken by him, and 
many others, as a triumph for the reac- 
tionary element in the church. 

Mr. Bryan himself stood upon that 
ground alone, though Dr. Webb, who nomi- 
nated him, did not introduce that issue, 
making his claim rest upon Mr. Bryan’s 
distinguished services for civie righteous- 
ness. Dr. Webb held out the promise that 
under Mr. Bryan’s leadership the church 
would be able to double its membership. 
The applause that followed seemed to 
predict Mr. Bryan’s election. 

Three candidates were placed in nomina- 
tion amid much excitement. The scene 
was quite like a national political con- 
vention. The first ballot gave Mr. Bryan 
a plurality of seventy-six votes and it was 
seen that the race was to be between him 
and Dr. Charles Frederick Wishart of 
Wooster, Ohio. The next ballot saw the 
withdrawal of Dr. Silsley, and Mr. Bryan 
was given a plurality of twenty-one. The 
third ballot found Dr. Wishart winning 
by twenty-four votes. Mr. Bryan accepted 
his defeat with his customary geniality. 
He characterized the theory of evolution 
as the “brute hypothesis,’ and said that 
the close vote was evidence that the church 
as a whole repudiated the Darwinian 
theory. 

It seems unfair to intimate that the 
opponents of Mr. Bryan were concealing 
the real issue or that the vote for Mr. 
Bryan indicated an endorsement of his 
biological views. The issue in the Presby- 
terian Church is always between liberal- 
ism and conservatism, and the attitude 
taken toward Dr. Fosdick will prove the 
present alignment of the church. The 
new moderator is evidently one acceptable 
to both sides, and made the “great word, 
in the heart of all of us, unity.” 

The scene in Tomlinson Hall while the 
fight was on over the two resolutions con- 
cerning the teaching of evolution repeated 
the scenes of the Council of Nicea, where 
turbulent theologians fought over the 
question as to whether God existed in 
Trinity or Unity. The feeling was the 
same, though tempered by the spirit of © 
modern tolerance. The blows struck were 
verbal rather than with fists, but they 
stung nevertheless. The air was rent by 


; 


» . a 
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s ts and cries of approval and disap- 
proval; speakers were interrupted, and 
voices added to the confusion. 

The committee presented a resolution 
which condemned only a materialistic 
philosophy of evolution which disregards 
or attempts to discredit the Christian 
as follows: 


Resolwed, That synods and Presbyteries 
within whose bounds Presbyterian supported 
academies, colleges and training schools are 
4 located are hereby instructed to exercise careful 
oversight over the instruction given in such 
institutions and that synods and Presbyteries 


_ withhold their official approval from such - 


_ aeademies, colleges and training schools, where 
any teaching or instruction is given which 
_ seeks to establish a materialistic evolutionary 
| philosophy of life which disregards or attempts 
1 to discredit the Christian faith. 


Mr. Bryan’s resolution read: 


| Resolved, That no part of the educational 
_ fund of the Presbyterian church in the United 
] States of America shall be paid to any school, 
college, university or theological seminary that 
teaches or permits to be taught as a proved 
fact, either Darwinism or any other evolution- 
ary hypothesis that links man in blood rela- 
tionship with any other form of life. 


| Mr. Bryan was given the floor in sup- 
_ port of his resolution and began with a 
_ denunciation of the belief in evolution as 
_ the greatest menace of the age, a guess 
: unproved by science, destroying the faith 
_ of thousands of students and undermining 
| belief in the fundamental principles of 
_ Christianity. “There is no excuse for 
criticism of the Bible and it ought not to 
be tolerated,” he declared. He believed 
_ every word in the Apostles’ Creed, and 
those who dissent from it, and not he, are 
_ the disturbers of harmony. “Evolution is 
a guess which links every life to every 
other life,’ he continued, and offered to 
read proof that Darwin said that man 
descended from a monkey. “Read it,” 
was shouted from the floor. “No, unless 
there is some evolutionist here,” he re- 
_ plied. No one stood up to face Mr. Bryan’s 
‘gun. 
Mr. Bryan then made merry at the 
expense of the evolutionists, saying that 
_ by their logic man would be cousin to 
_ the house-fly, the horse-leech, and the bed- 
bug. “What we object to,” he shouted, 
“Ss that it destroys the Christian faith. 
: More of those who take evolution die 
7 Spiritually than do those who die physi- 
k 
j 
: 


eally from smallpox.” Frantic applause 
that followed showed that Mr. Bryan can 
count on much popular support, bearing 
out his statement that he represented a 
majority of the church. 

There was at least one cool head in 
the Assembly. Dr. Charles F. Wishart, 
the moderator, called upon the delegates 
to remember that they were sitting as 
a part of the Lord’s house and should 
consider the question quietly and rever- 
ently. The previous day he had 
threatened to call in the police if order 
‘were not maintained. 

_ Dr. Murray 8. Howland of Buffalo was 
_ the first speaker to oppose the Bryan 
resolution. He was confident that there 
‘Were thousands whose faith had been 
col by evolution, and declared that 

Bryan resolution was contrary to the 

and standards of the Presbyterian 


faith, which recognizes the freedom to 
think. 

George H. Richards, a New York lawyer 
and a member of the Brick Presbyterian 
Chureh, declared he believed in evolu- 
tion and was a Christian. He believed 
that the passage of the Bryan resolution 
would close the: doors of the church to 
thousands of students. “It would mean 
that no man who believes in evolution 
could be a Christian.” When he declared, 
“I have given you an abbreviated con- 
fession of my faith. Are you going to 
turn me out of this fellowship?’ there was 
a confusion of shouts. “No!” “Yes!” came 
from all over the hall 

Nolan R. Best, editor of the Continent, 
quoted authority to prove evolution was 
a demonstrated fact, though the causes 
of eyolution were not yet proved. He 
offered to take Mr. Bryan to the biological 
laboratories of the University of Chicago 
to learn about evolution. If Mr. Bryan 
had answered, he might have repeated 
his offer to prove his scholarship by the 
number of degrees that followed his name. 
Mr. Best ended by asking, “Has not the 
church lost every battle when it pitted 
itself against science?’ 
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Mr. Bryan demanded the floor and was 
given fifteen minutes. He rushed to the 
stage and poured out again his objections 
to evolution, declaring he was engaged in 
fighting for the greatest reform of genera- 
tions, trying to save the Christian religion. 
To the charge that he was not as high 
intellectually as he was morally, he said: 
“I’m not rated high intellectually, because 
I can’t trace my ancestry to the jungle. 
You can’t reduce Christ to the stature of 
a man and carry on Christianity. In the 
hush that followed the announcement of 
the vote favoring the compromise reso- 
lution, some one in the back of the hall 
began to sing “Blest be the tie that binds,” 
while the Assembly joined in. 

The victory of the modernists is no more 
than a truce. A compromise may post- 
pone the battle to a finish, but will do 
no more. Mr. Bryan’s “head is bloody 
but unbowed.” He at once issued a state- 
ment in which he declared that “all great 
causes make progress through defeat— 
there is no other road to victory,” and 
asserted that “nine-tenths of the Presby- 
terian Church reject the brute doctrine 
and would oppose its being taught if they 
could vote directly.” 


Dr. Newton on Spiritual Solidarity 
Ware Lecture on the Will to Fellowship 


HE ARTHUR EMMONS PEARSON 

Foundation provides for annual uni- 
fication addresses under the auspices of 
the American Unitarian Association, as a 
means to mutual understanding and help- 
fulness among all sects and creeds. The 
second of these addresses was given on 
Tuesday evening, May 22, in the First 
Church, Boston, Mass., by Dr. Joseph 
Fort Newton of the Church of the Divine 
Paternity, Universalist, New York City. 
and during the World War minister of 
the City Temple, London, England. As- 
sisting at the service were Charles E. 


Park, D.D., minister of the First Church; 


Rey. George L. Paine, Secretary of the 
Boston Federation of Churches; Nehemiah 
Boynton, D.D., formerly Moderator of 
the National Council of the Congregational 
Churches; and Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., 
President of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation. 

In introducing the speaker, Dr. Eliot 
said, “The great need of a distracted 
world to-day is fraternity.” We are dis- 
covering a unity that is different from 
uniformity or conformity. It is a unity 
of necessity. We are learning that all 
Christian communions have something 
rich and true to contribute. The name 
“Unitarian” in its original Latin form 


-meant “The Unity Men,” the believers 


in the reality of mutual service. The 
name is neither narrow nor dogmatic. The 
broad experience and prophetic insight of 
Dr. Newton make him admirably fitted 
to speak on “The Will to Fellowship.” 
The keynote of Dr. Newton’s address 
was, “Deeper than all diversities is the 
spiritual solidarity of mankind.” The 
speaker is an illustration of this truth, for 
he was called from a Universalist pas- 


torate to take charge of the great City 
Temple, the famous Congregational church 
in London. His service in England during 
the trying years of the war was most 
acceptable to the English people. 


DR. JOSEPH FORT NEWTON 


The good of the race as a whole, he 
said, is the only good worth attaining 


Dr. Newton is a man of fine physique, 
whose entry into the pulpit commands 
attention. His voice is of good carrying 
power, and his enunciation is noticeable 
for its exactitude. He is careful in the 
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use of gesture, and speaks sentences poetic 
in their beauty and finality, and they seem 
to linger in the air like the tones of a 
skilled musician. 

“Phe will and truth of God,” said 
Dr. Newton, “await the developing capac- 
ity of men.” There is such a thing as 
the good of the race as a whole, and apart 
from this common goal no race can attain 
fullness of life. The races must live to- 
gether in honor and peace. The fact of 
human solidarity was never so clear as it 
is to-day. The way of life is from feud 
to fraternity. Envies and suspicions are 
still very much alive, but all nations are 
one, and they must learn to live in a 
frontierless and unfortified world. 

The unity of mankind is spiritual as 
well as economic and social. Religion is 


a realization of God and of brotherhood. . 


Christianity is an interpretation, not an 
interpolation. There must be the will to 
fellowship in Christianity or it will be no 
help toward world unity. The power 
of the gospel depends on the unity and 
fraternity of Christ’s followers. The 
trouble is that we do not take Jesus’ words 
seriously, however literally we take them. 
The proof of Christianity is not learning, 
but living. We should be strong enough 
to teach men to think and to let think. 
We should unite willing hands in the 
service of the lives of men. 

The keynotes of the early church were 
faith, fellowship, power, and joy. There- 
fore it was invincible, in spite of the 
fewness of its members. The Romans 
were amazed at the sight of men whom 
death could not dismay. Too often in 
later times the history of the church has 
been a history of hatreds, sins, and atroci- 
ties, and no failure of the church has 
been more pitiable than its failure in fel- 
lowship. But a few devout and heroic 
souls have always kept the faith, even 
when the church has failed. 

In our time there are signs that sanity 
may triumph over schism. The old sec- 
tarianism is inadequate and absurd in 
view of the conditions of to-day. If it is 
impossible to be united in the service of 
Christ, then Christianity is an idle dream 
or an empty legend. Where there is a 
will there is a way to overcome inertia, 
intellectual difference, or institutional sel- 
fishness. The Moloch of the World War 
was the Golgotha of the Church, to be fol- 
lowed, let us hope, by a resurrection to 
new life. Doctrines, rites, and orders 
meant nothing to the men in the trenches. 
All they cared for were the great funda- 
mentals of all life and religion. The real 
issue of our time is between an aristo- 
eratic, nationalistic, deterministic out- 
look and the ethics of moral freedom, of 
democracy, of world fellowship. Each of 
our sects has made a specialty of some 
irrelevant issue. Donald Hankey reported 
that 80 per cent. of the British Army 
—and the army represented the nation— 
knew nothing about the Christian religion 
and cared nothing for it. They were spirit- 
ually illiterate. To them Christianity 
meant some old story about Jonah and a 
whale. 

A message once came from Japan to our 
churches: “Send us no more dogmas. 
Send us Christ.” The fact is that we need 
a whole Christ for our salvation, and a 
whole church for our fellowship. 
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The Untrocking of Tikhon 


Russian Reformation Leader Cries, “Back to Christ!” 


LEWIS OLIVER HARTMAN 
II 


NE OF THE MOST solemn and signifi- 

cant actions of the Council was the 
unfrocking of Tikhon, who became patri- 
arch of the church when the Bolsheviks 
came into power in 1917. 

Tikhon was born in Pskof in 1860 and 
was educated in the Petrograd Theological 
Academy, later becoming a monk. He 
afterward took up teaching and held 
several theological professorships. In 
1897 he was consecrated bishop of the 
Aleutian Isles and North America and 
came to the United States. When in 1905 
he was made archbishop he again changed 
his residence, this time moving from San 
Francisco to New York. After two more 
years in America, Tikhon returned to 
Russia to serve as Archbishop of Jaro- 
slay, later becoming Archbishop of Vilna 
and in 1917 Metropolitan of Moscow. In 
November of the same year he was chosen 
for the highest ecclesiastical office in 
Russia, the patriarchate. 

The career of Tikhon is one of the sad- 
dest in all the history of religion. Here 
is a perfectly sincere mystic of no mean 
ability facing an opportunity such as sel- 
dom comes to any leader of mankind. 
The Russian Church through the cen- 
turies had been the mere tool of the Czar 
for the strengthening of autocracy, but 
with the revolution came religious free- 
dom and the chance for a revitalizing of 
Christianity. Tikhon could have led a 
spiritual revival whose influence would 
have shaken the world. He failed and 
was swept off the stage as a hopeless re- 
actionary. 

When the recent famine was at its 
worst a delegation of peasants from the 
famine regions, where people were dying 
by thousands, came to Tikhon requesting 
that the superfluous church treasures 
might be sold and the proceeds used to 
buy food for the starving. The Patriarch 
hedged and excused himself by declaring 
that the treasures did not belong to him. 
The peasants, seeing that the church had 
lost its vision of Christ, went directly to 
Kaminey, head of the Moscow Govern- 
ment. He heard them gladly and issued the 
famous decrees for the confiscation of the 
useless jewels that the hungry might be fed. 

These are the authentic facts behind 
the lurid “church spoliation” stories that 
have filled the secular press. We had the 
opportunity in a number of instances of 
examining churches where the treasures 
had been confiscated, and found that in no 
case had the ikons, crosses, banners, or 
other symbols of worship been disturbed. 
The Government simply took the super- 
fluous gold and precious stones that served 
merely as ornaments to embellish the 
elaborate cathedral interiors and con- 
verted them into the food so much needed. 
In the case of the Methodist Hpiscopal 
Church in Petrograd the Soviet agents 
came to examine the property and found 


two valuable communion sets. Upon re- 
ceiving the explanation that these were 
needed in the administration of the sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper, the agents 
simply registered the articles and left 
them unmolested. 

In the taking of the church treasures 
the Government in some cases met re- 
sistance inspired doubtless by ecclesias- 
tical leaders. Certainly the official protests 
against the action bore the marks of the 
influence of both Tikhon and Archbishop 
Nikander. These two church officials were 
placed under arrest, and the Patriarch 
was sent away to a monastery outside 
Moscow, where at the present writing he 
is awaiting trial. 

Then other evidence began to accumu- 
late showing that Tikhon, indirectly at 
least, was promoting counter-revolution- 
ary activity. Certain correspondence now 
in the hands of the Soviets connects him 
with the council of exiled Russian church 
leaders at Karlowitz attended among 
others by eighteen bishops. At this meet- 
ing anti-revolutionary plans for the oyer- 
throw of Bolshevism were frankly dis- 
cussed, and a return to Ozarism was 
openly advocated. 

Vedensky, who with Krasnitzky, Anto- 
nine, and Stadnecka secured Tikhon’s res- 
ignation from the patriarchate when it 
became apparent that the head of the 
church was lending his sympathies to 
the enemies of the Government, gave us a 
first-hand version of the ecclesiastical 
side of the case. Vedensky said that his 
committee called upon Tikhon twice while 
he was under detention, before his actual 
arrest. At first, on May 12, 1922, the 
Patriarch was informed of the gravity of 
the situation. Again, three days later, on 
May 15, when it became apparent that 
something must be done, Tikhon and the 
group of four men discussed plans for goy- 
erning the church. The Patriarch recog- 
nized the necessity of giving up his office 
and after endeavoring to delegate his 
powers finally agreed that an executive 
committee should function during the pe- 
riod of his abdication, and that a church 
council should be called to consider the 
facts and act for the future welfare of the 
church. According to the constitution of 
1917, it was provided that in case the 
Patriarch did not call a council every five 
years, any group in the church might sum- 
mon such a gathering, and that for failing 
to bring the council together at the inter- 
val specified the Patriarch might be un- 
frocked. Notwithstanding the serious sit- 
uation of 1922, the year when the council 
meeting was due, Tikhon had _persist- 
ently declined to call the members together 
until Vedensky, Krasnitzky, Antonine, and 
Stadnecka persuaded him that the ecclesi- 
astical leaders of Russia must take action 
in an official conferencee. 

It was a memorable day in the history 
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of the Council of 1923 when the case of 
_ Patriarch Tikhon was considered. EHEmo- 
tions ran high, and human sympathies 
were stirred. Speakers both for and 
against the former head of the church 
were heard. Among them was Vedensky, 
_ who for two hours and a half brought 
'_ masses of salient facts to the attention of 
the Council and painted a vivid picture 
of the corruption of the church under the 
Czar. 
: “Turn away,” he cried, “from the church 
_ of Tikhon and back to the religion of 
_ Christ!” Oontinuing, he declared that 
the church had become with the passing 
of the centuries “the concubine of the re- 
actionary political powers,” and that from 
its very inception it had been too closely 
connected with the crown. The whole 
psychology of the church had become mo- 
narchical in the course of its development 
until a large part of its service had been 
given over to prayers for the welfare of 
the Czar and his family. Even in the rit- 
| ual, Vedensky pointed out, the name of the 
j Czar appeared in capital letters while that 
of Jesus Christ was printed in small type. 
The Patriarch was designated in the old 
liturgy as “Most Holy Patriarch,” while 
Christ Himself was addressed only as 
“Holy Christ.” In a word, declared the 
speaker, the Czar had become the end and 
the church the means in the period be- 
fore the revolution of 1917. 

Those who heard this pale, nervous ora- 
tor on-that memorable day will never for- 
get his discussion of the challenging ques- 
tion, “What is Christianity?’ With a 
wide sweep of scholarship Vedensky out- 
lined the views of Strauss, Renan, and 
other critics, and then expounded the true 
gospel of Christ in both its individual- 
istic and its social aspects. Marxism, he 
asserted, is materialistic, atheistic, and 


> 
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Keystone Photograph 
AN EVENT IN CHURCH HISTORY 


When Tikhon 
Council, it was the sign and seal of 
the end of the old order of the Czar, 
who was the head of the Church and 
more exalted than Jesus Christ 


was convicted by the 


wrong in its philosophy of life, but it re- 
mains true that the Soviet Government, 
dominated by the thinking of Karl Marx, 
is the only government that is striving 
actually to enthrone the principles of 
Christ. He deplored the attitude of 
Patriarch Tikhon and showed that al- 
though the Czar and the whole wicked pro- 
gram of autocracy had been overthrown, 
still the head of the Russian Church de- 
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sired to see the old régime reinstated and 
religion organized for the benefit of the 
royal few rather than for service to all 
classes of mankind. 

That Vedensky was not alone in the 
views set forth in his impassioned plea, 
and incidentally that the whole Council 
was widely representative, was proved by 
the fact that after the thorough discussion 
of Tikhon’s case a resolution was read de- 
nouncing the Patriarch and asking that 
he be deposed from his office by official 
action of the Council. The paper was 
signed by over fifty out of the entire board 
of active bishops of the Russian Church, 
numbering some seventy-five. 

The Council went farther, however, than 
the bishops desired, for it not only took 
away Tikhon’s office, but actually reduced 
him to ordinary citizenship. In a very 
strongly. worded resolution the facts bear- 
ing upon his counter-revolutionary activ- 
ity were recited, and he was charged di- 
rectly with having become “the leader and 
banner of all the enemies of the Soviet 
power.” It was also declared that the 
Patriarch, “instead of actually serving 
Christ, served the counter-revolution,” and 
he was characterized as “an apostate from 
the true commands of Christ and a traitor 
to the Church.” 

The final pronouncement unfrocking 
Tikhon was couched in these words: ‘On 
the authority of the canons of the Church, 
[the Council] declares herewith that he is 
divested of his office and of his monkhood 
and is returned into the primitive state of 
layman. From now on Patriarch Tikhon 
is the layman Basil Baliavin.” 


(To be continued) 
NEXT WEEK—The story of the sepdara- 


tion of church and state, an incalculable ad- 
vance in the religious history of Russia. 


“Fall of Civilization Very Real to Us” 


America, Professor Roessingh says, Seems Very Cold to Europe’s Peril 


us. 


Materialistic tendencies are swaying the spiritual. 


The 


Street Church on Wednesday evening of Anniversary 

Week, with the venturesome cheerfulness of the typical 
American, to hear the second of the Ware Lectures, delivered 
by a distinguished scholar from Holland, Prof. K. H. Roes- 
singh of the University of Leiden. The Professor had addi- 
tional interest because he is president of the International 
Congress of Free Christians. . 
- So tragic was the picture drawn by Professor Roessingh of 
conditions in Europe, that Dr, Eliot felt impelled at the close 
of the address to give the audience a brighter outlook to take 
home with them. But, as some hearers said, when one has 
sympathy with struggling peoples, the contrast with our more 
fortunate condition prompts one more to a feeling of humility 
than of assurance. 

‘To turn to the main address, ‘Professor Roessingh said: 
“Hurope is chaos,—economically, politically, spiritually.” 

A few years ago a German named Spengler published a 
book entitled “The Decline and Fall of Western Civilization,” 
‘which was widely read and made a deep impression. “We 
-Inay dig up the relics of ancient Greece and Bgypt,” said the 
_ speaker, “but. the spiritual meaning of these relics escapes 
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level of modern standards is going down. The barbarism of 
war, the destruction of revolution, the threats to the character 
of our civilization, are all signs of death. Such was the nature 
of Spengler’s prophecy, and although the picture is undoubt- 
edly overdrawn, it is a common European view of things. 
One may not agree with it, but there are many who would 
say that it is far from absurd. 

“he American eye does not see the same things that the 
European does. All development here is different from that 
of the Old World. ‘The only way we can understand one 
another is to try to get the other atmosphere. It is very 
difficult for Americans and BHuropeans to understand each 


‘other: Many Americans think that European Christianity 


lacks brightness and outlook; that there is no vitality in it. 
Many Europeans think that American religion is rather super- 
ficial. Americans speak so easily oF the coming of the king- 
dom of God on earth.” 

In Europe there is the mighty influence of the old churches, 
both socially and politically. The literature of French Catholi- 
cism of recent years is very interesting, for it reveals a belief 
that the Catholic Church is winning the battle with agnosti- 
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cism, and that Protestantism is dying out. ‘The victory of 
Rome over Protestantism is looked upon as the outcome of 
the war. Rome has gained from the emancipation of Poland 
and Ireland, and it knows that now it has an opportunity to 
get back into world power. 

The strong conservative forces in orthodox Protestantism 
are also making -headway. In Germany and in Holland they 
are backed by the dollars of American orthodoxy, and they 
find the liberals weak and unorganized. 

“There is a depth of religious power in these old churches,” 
continued Professor Roessingh, “especially the Catholic, and 
liberalism has a great deal to learn if it is to compete with 
them. There is a strong movement back to the authority of 
the Bible and of the Pope.“ 

“There are many large groups in Europe who had lost all 
contact with the church, but who are now coming back into 
the fold. Political liberalism on the Continent did not recog- 
nize the need of religion, and died out after a few years. 
Socialism also was not able to find contact with the religious 
life, partly owing to the fact that the churches did not see 
the importance of the movement. Labor on the Continent 
was the first great class in the history of the world to discard 
religion. But here again we see a tendency to return to the 
church. The Socialist press is now making religious contacts. 
There is a religious awakening everywhere. The ery is for 
a new personal outlook and a new social world. 

“When we turn to the liberal movement in religion we real- 
ize that Free Christianity in Europe is missing international 
organization and unity. This is the great strength of the 
Oatholic Church. And the orthodox churches also co-operate 
to win the world for Christ. Free Christians are individual- 
istic, and miss this power of organization. There is no sense 
of a great world movement, and the whole outlook is vague. 

“Free Christianity needs a theology, the result of careful 
study. The nineteenth century gave to the world a great 
modern theology, and it was a spiritual revolution, but it will 
be many centuries before it can win its way. Many people 
feel that it cuts the basis of religion from under their feet, 
much as the fundamentalists feel in America. As an inevitable 
consequence of the pronouncements of liberal theology the 
old standards are losing their meaning, and there is an end- 
less variety of religious experiences for which there is no 
authority. There is a predominating uncertainty because the 
old words of authority have lost their power.” 
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According to the speaker, in Hurope it is not possible to 
rely on an optimistic outlook for the future. There is a need 
for some sort of theology of fundamentals. It is of the 
highest importance that philosophy is stirring around again, 
but it is a question not of philosophy but of life. Europe is 
looking out and working for a clear religious message for the 
life of to-day, and Christianity cannot help unless it turns 
to serious study. 

“We are facing the questions of the younger generation,” 
he said. “Twenty years ago, Christianity had no place in the 
hearts of a large majority of the students. Now the Old 
World Federation and the Liberal Students. Movement are at 
work among them. The Free Christian Students Union is 
exerting a great influence. It holds conferences on the bases 
of Free Christianity. German students and professors have 
visited these conferences, and have returned home to start 
the movement in their own land. This year a group of Hng- 
lish students is coming. All this is of the greatest importance 
to the life of the next generation, and is considered a very 
hopeful feature of religious conditions in Hurope. 

“There is a strong tendency toward social activity among 
Huropean Christians. If we do not get hold of the labor 
movement, the next generation will be in a bad way. Many 
of the ministers in the Old World are socialistic, which is 
significant of the moving forces of the religious life over 
there. There is everywhere a great desire to go into social 
problems, and a feeling that only a very radical attitude can 
give any help. Socialism means more in Hurope than it does 
in America, and Christianity and socialism is one of the great 
problems.” 

He quoted Gen. William Booth, who once said to a reporter, 
“Don’t forget your soul.’ In Hurope thousands are deeply 
unreligious. There are many church workers who do not 
understand the spirit of God. This danger is greater in 
Europe than ever before. 

In conclusion, Professor Roessingh said: “I have been here 
about ten days. I admire your hospitality, and the glory of 
your religious life, but I feel that I am very far from Europe. 
You are without any vital interest in the decline and fall of 
Western civilization, but it is very real to us. Don’t forget 
your soul! I fervently hope that you, vital America, and my 
poor Hurope, may keep together and hold the hand of God 
whose majesty and power will remain for ever and ever.” 

A. W. Bz 


Laymen’s Festival a Brilliant Occasion 
Professor Kent and Dean Sperry in Notable Addresses 


OME ONE MAY REMEMBER a more largely attended 
festival, a better dinner, a finer spirit of good-fellowship, 
more wit and wisdom in the speeches, and more friend- 

ships renewed and made than the one this year which met 
Thursday evening, May 24, at the Copley-Plaza Hotel, Boston, 
Mass., in connection with the meetings of Anniversary Week, 
but it is to be doubted. In the writer’s memory the festival 
this year takes precedence over all others. 

For many years, now, as the meetings near their close, dele- 
gates and visitors have laid aside the weightier affairs of 
mind and soul for physical refreshment and social relaxation, 
at the Annual Festival, generously provided by the laymen 
of Greater Boston. It would be difficult to find an occasion 
exactly to compare with it, for combined with the good cheer 
and mirth which attends such an affair, when a great body 
of Unitarians get together, as they did on this occasion, there 
is also “a feast of reason and a flow of soul.” Learned min- 
isters and their wives sat at the same table with philosophic 
business men and their wives; and friendly discussions devel- 
oped that went deeper and deeper into the perplexities of 


philosophy and religion, of the bearing of religion on busi- 
ness, and of business on religion. Nor was fundamentalism 
and modernism forgotten, in view of the recent emphasis 
placed on that lively subject by the Presbyterians at Indian- 
apolis, and the Baptists at Atlantic City. 

The nation was | brought together within the relatively 
small compass of the banqueting-hall. A minister from Massa- 
chusetts sat at the same table with a business man from 
Pennsylvania. <A doctor, of divinity from Chicago sat beside 
a doctor of medicine from California. Both were surprised 
to find how the liberal faith drew them together. A grand- 
mother from Ohio sat at the same table with a young matron 
from New Hampshire. Both were surprised to find that they 
had a subject in common, namely, that the Unitarian way of 
training children was the best way. 

The presiding officer, William C. Crawford, said that he 
welcomed the ministers to the laymen’s banquet, as an oppor- 
tunity. Im the course of the year ministers have abundant 
chance to advise and admonish. “Now we gladly and grate- 
fully reciprocate.” He compared the suggestion of certain 
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Episcopalian leaders, that the Unitarians have now completed 
their work and may go out of business, to the child on the 
rocking-horse, who urged the other to get off that it might 
have more room. Mr. Crawford felt that at no time was there 
more need for Unitarian ministers to get actively on with 
their business. As long as theologians are performing gym- 
hastic feats and contortions; as long as ancient authority 
and superstition rules; as long as there is political contamina- 
tion, as long as there are millions in this country who have 
no church home, pulpit ministrations are much needed. 

Mr. Crawford introduced the first speaker, Prof. Charles 
Foster Kent of Yale, with the comment that he would be sure 
to give the occasion a broad background, since he had written 
so many books on Old Testament history that it might well 
arouse envy in the breast of Moses. 

Professor Kent believed science was responsible for the 
decline in religious education. “Scientific studies have brought 
manifold blessings to mankind, and have infinitely more to con- 
tribute; but with their advent the study of religion was either 
quietly dropped out of the college curriculum or relegated to 
a secondary place.” Proceeding, Professor Kent said: “It is 
also a significant fact, as a keen observer of contemporary life 
has said, ‘that while the churches are complaining of empti- 
ness, the schools, the colleges, the universities, are packed to 
overflowing.’ Whether we approve it or not, we cannot ignore 
the fact that the youth of to-day turn more readily to the 
teacher than to the preacher. If we are to help them most, 
Wwe must meet them where their primary interests lie. The 
prevailing definition of the sacred word ‘practical’ is utilita- 
rian and material. In popular thought it has little or no 
connection with moral character, with personal happiness, with 
intelligent and devoted parenthood, and with efficient citizen- 
ship. Yet from the point of view of the individual and of 
society these alone are practical, and all else is secondary.” 

In showing how education became thus impractical, Professor 
Kent pointed out that early American colleges were founded 
to teach religion and to prepare men for parenthood, citizen- 
ship, and the active ministry. This situation continued until 
a little after the last century. 

“Then,” continued Professor Kent, “like an irresistible flood, 
eame the sciences and the scientific method. Ever since, they 
have been regnant in our American colleges and universities. 
They have brought manifold blessings to mankind and have 
infinitely more to contribute, but with their advent the study 
of religion was either quietly dropped out of the college 
curriculum or relegated to a secondary place. This silent 
but fatal transfer of emphasis in modern education has 
been due primarily to three causes: dogmatism, sectarianism, 
and materialism. Unfortunately the teachers of religion at 
first refused to adopt the tested methods and to accept the 
positive results of scientific investigation. In clinging to its 
old dogmatic methods and to a philosophy formulated when 
the Ptolemaic system was still universally accepted, they 
committed a fatal crime against reason and the youth of 
America.” 

The speaker then told of the progress that has been made 
in reinstating the teaching of religion and the Bible in the 
schools and colleges of the country. During the last forty 
years between two and three hundred departments of Biblical 
history and literature have been established in the American 
colleges, and others are being added each year. 

The problem in the tax-supported institutions is far more 
‘serious. These represent more than fifteen million pupils in 
the public schools and about a quarter of a million in the 
higher institutions, with the numbers constantly growing. 

“In their keeping,” declared Professor Kent, “largely lies 
the future of modern civilization. Yet here dogmatism, sec- 
tarianism, and materialism have so influenced legislation -that 
it is difficult to give these future parents and citizens adequate 
instruction in the history, literature, and control of religion 
and ethics. Youth to-day is beginning to demand a higher 


— more practical education. The present generation also 
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represents an extreme reaction against the habits of our grand- 
fathers, who perhaps talked too much about the state of 
their souls. On the whole, this reaction is wholesome, for it 
represents absolute sincerity, Youth feels the need to-day of 
something more satisfying than the divergent creeds of the 
churches. Give them a sublimate of all that is richest in the 
religious and scientific heritage of the race, and they will carry 
it into education, into the family, into the church, into busi- 
ness, and into life.” 

Dean Willard L. Sperry of The Theological School in 
Harvard University opened his address with a facetious com- 
ment referring to the time during the war when the Central 
Congregational Church, Boston, of which he was then minister, 
and the First Unitarian Church of the same city, of which 
Dr. Charles E. Park was and is minister, agreed to combine 
to save fuel. A deacon of Central Chureh told Dr. Park that 
he had enjoyed his preaching (the two ministers having alter- 
nated in the pulpit), but said that it was rather more con- 
servative than that they usually got. Mr. Sperry remarked 
that he had glanced at the morning paper to see what was 
going on in the religious world, and had found columns of the 
bloodthirsty doings among the Presbyterians at Indianapolis 
and the Baptists at Atlantic City alongside the placid happen- 
ings of the Unitarian meetings in Boston. Referring to the 
archaic discussions taking place under Presbyterian and Bap- 
tist auspices, he said it was to be looked for, following such a 
world-shaking cataclysm as the Great War. The question is, 
What are we going to do about it? We who hold to a rational 
interpretation need all the more to get busy at our tasks, and 
let the brush fires of feudal disputes burn themselves out. 
We ought not to make too much of theological flare-ups. 

He spoke of having journeyed into the West for the purpose 
of discovering students for the ministry, and being agreeably 
surprised to find only one college which was not willing to 
entertain him as a liberal thinker. He then used the illustra- 
tion of the ships that cross the Atlantic east and west. They 
do not see each other in passing, because the lanes are twenty 
miles apart. In case they do sight one another, they know 
one or the other is off her course. The traffic of Christian 
thought moves in widely different directions. If one line of 
thought comes near enough to sight the other, something is 
wrong. History records that there have always been two 
streams of religious thinking, moving in opposite directions— 
the religion of authority and the religion of the spirit. The 
former supplies dogmas, creeds, and safety, while the latter 
gives a method of living and courage. There is no safety in 
this life except in courage. 

A reception at six o’clock preceded the festival. In the 
receiving line were Dr. Samuel A. Eliot and Mrs. Bliot, 
Charles H. Strong and Mrs. Strong, and Mr. and Mrs. Oscar 
C. Gallagher. Mrs. Gallagher is the newly elected president 
of The Alliance. 5 


The Rhodora 
On Being Asked, Whence is the Flower? 
RALPH WALDO EMERSON 


In May, when sea-winds pierced our solitudes, 
I found the fresh Rhodora in the woods, 
Spreading its leafless blooms in a damp nook, 
To please the desert and the sluggish brook. 
The purple petals, fallen in the pool, 3 
Made the black water with their beauty gay; 
Here might the red-bird come his plumes to cool, 
And court the flower that cheapens his array. 
Rhodora! if the sages ask thee why 
This charm is wasted on the earth and sky, 

- Tell them, dear, that if eyes were made for seeing, 
Then Beauty is its own excuse for being: 
Why thou wert there, O rival of the rose! 
I never thought to ask, I never knew: 
But, in my simple ignorance, suppose 
The self-same Power that brought me there brought you. 
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He Made Religious Journalism Great 


HAROLD E. B. SPEIGHT 


by the great changes in transportation and communica- 

tion which marked the latter half of the nineteenth 
century. The country parishes remained isolated, and the pro- 
gressive life and thought of the theological schools and city 
churches was but seldom understood and more often feared 
by the laity of the more remote districts. The religious jour- 
nals which reached the homes of the people were of a very 
mediocre quality. Superstitious veneration for the literal word 
of Scripture was exploited by such papers as the Christian 
Herald, and the scholarship inspired by modern research was 
held up to ridicule. At the same time the benefits of educa- 
tional progress in all other directions were coming freely into 
the life of the villages and country towns through the four 
universities, whose students were representative of every part 
of the country. 

A young minister of the Free Church, William Robertson 
Nicoll, himself a son of the manse, who grew up in a country 
district in Aberdeenshire and who had graduated from the 
University of Aberdeen and the Free Church College in the 
same city, discovered the challenge of this situation. He first 
served as the editor of the Hzrpositor, a monthly journal which 
serves to interpret to ministers current theological literature. 
This position gave him the opportunity of coming to know 
many of the leading preachers and teachers of the time. Then 
came his great inspiration. In 1886 he founded the British 
Weekly, and, although he was from time to time interested 
in many other projects in the publishing world, his first inter- 
est remained, until his retirement a few weeks ago, the non- 
conformist organ which he so brilliantly edited. 

The British Weekly contained several features quite new to 
religious journalism, and it came to have a very distinct place 
in the religious homes of Scotland. In England it had to com- 
pete with the Christian World and other journals, but in 
Scotland its place of supremacy has never been challenged. 
Nicoll, its founder and presiding genius, was a very versatile 
man. His own contributions to the paper included expository 
articles representing very careful study of an incredible vari- 
ety of Biblical and theological topics, literary articles which 
demonstrated an unrivaled acquaintance with general litera- 
ture, charming essays on miscellaneous themes, and notes 
about men and books. He used more than one nom de plume, 
and became widely known by the names “Claudius Clear” and 
“A Man of Kent.” 

A distinct service which Dr. Nicoll rendered to the Presby- 
terianism of Scotland and to Nonconformity in England lay in 
his collection and distribution -of information about the leaders 
in religious work. The names of the great people of the 
church came to be household words in the most remote corners 
of Scotland, and their activities and convictions were discussed 
intelligently by many people who had never seen or heard 
them. Incidentally, Dr. Nicoll was responsible for the dis- 
covery aud subsequent fame of quite a number of men whose 
talents might have remained unrecognized but for the interest 
of the great journalist. In the literary world Mark Ruther- 
ford particularly owed his recognition to the laudatory com- 
ments of Dr. Nicoll in the British Weekly. The publishing 
firm of Hodder & Stoughton had reason to be grateful to Dr. 
Nicoll, for his journal became also the organ of their business 
house. Nicoll did not hesitate to use the columns of his 
weekly to promote interest in the publications of the firm. 

Nicoll’s influence in England came to have great political 
importance, for his paper was the most outspoken advocate, in 
the religious world, of the political liberalism of noncon- 
formists. During the bitter fight over the place of religion 
in the public schools, Nicoll gave vigorous expression to the 
liberal and progressive point of view. 


To CHURCH LIFE of Scotland was slow to benefit 


Traveling once in the company of Mr. Winston Churchill. 
then a cabinet minister under Mr. Asquith, I remember notic- 
ing a pile of newspapers which he carefully studied and which 
his secretary had previously blue-penciled. At the top of the 
pile was a marked copy of the British Weekly, and the front 
page editorial was entitled “Shall we Let Slip the Dogs of 
War?” Speeches of members of the cabinet during the next 
few weeks showed clearly that this article had been accepted 
by them as expressing the solid sentiment of the rank and file 
of noneonformists. It is only one illustration of the power of 
Dr. Nicoll as the accepted spokesman for a large body of 
public opinion. He was knighted by the Asquith government 
in 1909 in recognition of his service to the cause of the 
Liberal party. 

Theologically Sir William cannot be said to have been 
sympathetic toward liberal views. He proceeded with marked 
caution, but it must be admitted that in this he probably 
showed great wisdom and that he was able in consequence to 
stimulate theological study and prepare the way for more 
liberal views. 

Sir William was a loyal alumnus of the University of 
Aberdeen, from which he graduated in 1866, and he received 
from it a well-deserved honorary degree. He never lost his 
love for that part of Scotland in which he was born and 
reared. 

His death a few days ago at Hampstead in his seventy- 
second year will be regretted by a very varied circle of friends, 
for his intimacy with religious and political leaders never 
made him inaccessible to humble people. His limitations were 
those of a man who had a ‘definite policy, and they were 
rather elements in his strength than weaknesses of character. 
He could not possibly formulate and vigorously contend for 
educational policies or religious convicticns without finding 
himself opposed as vigorously by people of a different tempera- 
ment and outlook, but there can be no question that he played 
a great and constructive part in developing the self-conscious- 
ness of that great middle-class British party which throughout 
most of his life remained nonconformist in religion and 
liberal in politics. 


Minneapolis Leads and Wins 


An average of 255 men attend Mr. Dietrich’s church each 
Sunday 


Delegates from ten chapters of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League in churches where attendance by men has achieved 
the largest increase during the last year, were entertained at 
breakfast in Unity House, Boston, Wednesday, May 23, by the 
officers and council of the League. They came as guests of 
the national organization. Following the breakfast the dele- 
gates described the methods by which the men of their churches 
were induced to accept greater responsibility in the conduct 
of the church through attendance at services of worship. 
Careful analysis of their reports will be made and the con- 
clusions made public. ‘Heading the list of delegates was 
Haldor B. Gislason of Minneapolis, Minn., the church of that 
city having maintained the highest average by.men—255 each 
Sunday—in the entire fellowship. The other delegates, repre- 
senting churches which had accomplished the greatest per- 
centage of gain by men, were Thomas W. Hotchkiss of the 
West Side Church, New York; Clarence R. Stone of the Church 
of the Unity, St. Louis, Mo.; I. W. Foster of Des Moines, Ia.; 
Warren H. Strong of Plymouth, Mass.; W. B. Brinkman of 
Duluth, Minn.; Bernard Archibald of Houlton, Me; HE. G. 
Hisenlohr of Dallas, Tex.; Edward Howorth of All Souls 
Church, Winnipeg, Canada; and Julius Kespoohl of Quincy, Ill. 
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Why go to ChurchP 


Ya Yale student recently asked Prof. 
William Lyon Phelps the following inter- 
esting question: “Why go to church and 
listen to a mediocre sermon?’ In reply, 


Professor Phelps said: “The trouble in 


this connection is that persons go to 
chureh in the same spirit they attend 
the movies, wondering whether it is going 
to be worth while. The Catholics have a 
different point of view. No preacher is 
so poor he cannot teach you something, 


and remember that the greatest preacher. 


in the world can teach you nothing unless 


_ you listen to him.” 


Increase Livings 


of English Clergy. 


Thomas Hardy has said that the Church 
of England is at last the most alive of 
English institutions. The past year, as 
for a number of previous years, the 
Church of England has been busy re- 
forming itself, organizing, seeking the best 
means of increasing its influence on the 
national life. It is doubtful if its per- 
sonnel, including clerics of all ranks and 
capable lay men and women, ever reached 
as high a standard as it has to-day. The 
National Assembly has passed a meas- 
ure that will put a stop to the sale of 
livings, and thus end this year a scandal 
that has long afflicted the church. A 
steadily increasing demand is being no- 
ticed in the parishes that the Church, not 
the Prime Minister, appoint the bishops. 
General approval has been given to the 
union of benefices, the formation of new 


episcopal sees for dealing with ecclesi- . 
-astical difficulties, and the disposal of 


abandoned churches. Steps are being 
taken to raise within the near future 
all livings within the Church to a mini- 
mum standard of £350 a year. 


Now it is Dr. Woelfkin 


Dr. Cornelius Woelfkin, minister of 
Park Avenue Baptist Church, New York 
City, preached a sermon recently in which 
he advocated an “open church” program, 
and declared himself a modernist. The 
sermon has started a controversy among 
the Baptists of New York, pastors of 
three churches, all of them prominent 
fundamentalists, having severely criticised 
Dr. Woelfkin and predicted that his liberal 
views will promulgate a storm in the 
national convention of Northern Baptists 
in Atlantic City this month. It will be 
recalled that the two elements fought for 
the balance of power in the denomination 
at the convention held last year at Indian- 
apolis, and that the modernists won. The 
fundamentalists declared that the fight 
was by no means over. 

Dr. I. M. Haldeman of the First Baptist 
Church, the venerable minister who bap- 
tized Dr. Woelfkin into the church forty 
years ago, labeled him as infidel, calling 
him “only one of the ninepins the devil is 
knocking down.” Dr. John Roach Straton 
of Calvary Church demanded that, in the 
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name of strict Baptist interpretation, he 
resign his pulpit. Rev. Frank M. Good- 
child of Central Church said that Dr. 
Woelfkin evidently preferred to follow 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., rather than Jesus 
Christ. “It is apparent,” he declared, 
“that he accepted the views of John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., who several years ago 
advised the then Fifth Avenue Church to 
give up the ordinances of baptism and 
communion.” Dr. Straton, after declaring 
that Dr. Woelfkin should resign from the 
Baptist pulpit, suggested that “he join the 
Unitarians, whom he seems to approve 
more heartily than his own people. I 


‘think Dr. Woelfkin, Dr. Grant, and Dr. 


Fosdick ought to step out of the ranks of 
the established churches and propagate 
their radical and revolutionary views on 
a new platform of their own making. They 
would be a great team.” Meanwhile the 
membership of Park Avenue Church seems 
to be in full accord with Dr. Woelfkin. 


Millions of Methodist Children 


There were 4,918,194 persons enrolled in 
36,181 Sunday-schools of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in the year 1922, aecord- 
ing to a report of the Methodist Episcopal 
Sunday-school Board, just made public in 
Chicago. There were more than 400,000 
officers and teachers. These Sunday- 
schools also made generous contributions, 
adding $1,772,121 to the missionary work 
of the church. The number of pupils who 
joined the church during the year was 
187,254, and 1,577 new teacher-training 
classes were established, with a member- 
ship of 18,422 in correspondence courses. 


In the Biological Darkness 


“William Jennings Bryan is right in his 
belief that the teaching of evolution un- 
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dermines the faith of the orthodox 
church,” according to Dr. Frank S. C. 
Wicks, minister of the church at Indian- 
apolis, Ind. Dr. Wicks made this com- 
ment in a sermon Sunday morning, May 
20. By way of explanation, the preacher 
said, “While we believe Mr. Bryan is 
wandering in the biological darkness of 
pre-Darwinian days, we also believe he 
is right in recognizing that a belief in 
evolution attacks orthodox Christianity at 
a vital center. The one foundation of the 
orthodox church is a belief in the fall 
of man, necessitating an atonement 
through the sacrificial death of Christ. 
Remove that foundation and the whole 
edifice crumbles. The distinction between 
the orthodox church and the Unitarian 
begins with our belief in the rise of man. 
Thus, man is rising from lowly beginnings 
and is marching upward. To us evolution 
is aS much of a demonstrated fact as the 
sphericity of the earth.” 


A Christian Scientist’s Troubles 


Though Christian Science believes in 
absence of trouble, some Christian Scien- 
tists have their troubles. Herbert A. Ter- 
rill of Wenonah, N.J., was recently ar- 
rested charged with manslaughter. He 
is a Christian Scientist and when his son 
died of pneumonia, medical treatment 
having been withheld, he was held for 
trial. 


Record in Bible Reading 


Not only are records being established 
in dancing and knitting, but in Bible- 
reading. The report comes from Long 
Hill, Conn., that the Methodist minister 
of that community has just established a 
record in reading the New Testament. 
The minister is Rev. Minard L. G. Proper. 
He read the New Testament from the first 
chapter of St. Matthew to the last chap- 
ter of Revelation, beginning at midnight 
and reading continuously until 8.25 the 
following evening. 


Dr. Slaten to the Post-Office Mission 


The Post-Office Mission conference was 
held in connection with the May anni- 
versaries, Thursday, May 24, at Chan- 
ning Hall. After a short devotional serv- 
ice, the annual report was read of the six 
meetings held during the winter, three 
of which were conferences and at three 
of which there were speakers. Mrs. Dakin 
in November told of her trip across the 
country; Miss Lowell in February told 
of her Post-Office Mission work; and in 
March, Dr. Frederick Gill of Arlington, 
Mass., read letters he had received from 
Miss Sallie Ellis, the founder of Post- 
Office Mission work. The largest number 
present at any one meeting was forty-nine, 
at the November meeting. The average 
attendance was thirty-seyen delegates, 
representing an average of thirty branches. 
A roll-call of about seventy branches was 
called at each meeting. 

Dr. A. Wakefield Slaten of the Third 
Church of Chicago was the speaker of 
the afternoon. He is a real Post-Office 
Mission minister, as he became interested 


through an advertisement in the Literary 
Digest. He said he was there not to repay 
but to acknowledge a debt of gratitude to 
the Post-Office Mission. He had no criti- 
cism to make of our literature, but for 
the new, he made a plea that it be such 
as would be useful for specific groups, as 
students, young married people with chil- 
dren, irreligious people, and plain indus- 
trial people. Let the literature be simple, 
brief, and sensible. 

Delegates from Baltimore, Md., Des 
Moines, Ia., and Colorado told of their 
work, giving many new ideas. A letter 
was read from Miss Easton of California, 
sending greetings to the conference. On 
motion of Miss Morse of the central com- 
mittee a letter of greetings was sent to 
Miss Easton. In answer to a letter from 
one discouraged chairman, Mrs. Dakin 
said that one correspondent might be a 
Dr. Slaten with an opportunity for un- 
known good, and we should be content 
with small returns. 
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Libraries and Oratories 
One of the most salutary disciplines of the old monasticism was the 


library. The recluse was expected 


not necessarily books of ethics or theology, but books of all kinds. 


to spend much time with books,— 
Love 


of learning was a pathway to the love of God. It might be well to remind 
ourselves occasionally that the time we spend with our books may likewise 
be made a time of worship. One who reads books intelligently may learn 


thereby to read the heart of man. 


Our libraries may be made oratories 


where we meditate and pray, hallowed spots of communion with the 
God who manifests himself most visibly in the rich and varied life of man. 


Cc. R. J. 


A Passionate Sermon 
PROF. FRANCIS A. CHRISTIE 


Doubtless there are men so spiritually 
detached that they can read the Gospels 
simply to find an historical location for 
Jesus. Others are agitated by the spirit 
and message of Jesus in relation to the 
sinful and suffering world in which we 
live. A modicum of historical criticism 
suffices for dealing with the historical 
form; the substance of the gospel chal- 
lenges the soul. Giovanni Papini* spent 
little time on the questions of criticism, 
but the contemplation of Jesus reconsti- 
tuted his life. Formerly he had been a 
secoffer. He had, as he now avows, 
“affronted Christ as few men before him 
have ever done,” and his Memoirs of God, 
published in 1911, was called by another 
unbeliever “the last word of blasphemy.” 
Now he expounds Jesus with a burning 
passion and vivid imagination which a 


multitude pronounce enthralling and 
regard as a sign of profound social 
change. 5 


Certainly it is an utterance of revolt, 
of a demand to make the world the oppo- 
site of what it is, “more like that which 
for thousands of years we have imagined 
in the future and in Heaven.” 

This new life, the imitation of God by 
the love which embraces an enemy, is 
the only remaining possibility though it 
be the most arduous of experiments and 
the most contrary to our instincts. Human- 
ity has tried all the other experiments. 
Papini recounts them,—enmity, lust, law, 
intellectualism, art, wealth,—and they 
have all been dross and failure. We have 
lived by natural self-love, and from that 
have come all the misfortunes, massacres, 
and miseries of the world. This old man 
must be destroyed, a new man created. 
That is why Jesus demands a love opposed 
to nature, the love of enemies. Papini is 
utterly disillusioned about the world. 
Read his abhorrence of money. It is the 
acme of rhetoric, but it is not mere rhet- 
orice. Papini lives now in something like 
Franciscan emancipation from the sys- 
tem of the world. 

Is this a history of Christ? In a sense 
it is. It discourses seriatim on the epi- 
sodes and the utterances of Christ as 


*Lirn or CuHrist. By Giovanni Papini. 
Freely translated from the Italian by Dorothy 
Negrs Fisher. New York: Harcourt, Brace 

‘0. 


given in the Gospels. It is written with 
historical imagination. It does not con- 
ventionalize the man of Nazareth by the 
mold of dogma. Save for a phrase or two, 
it deals not with God Incarnate but a man 
with a divine mission, a human sufferer 
whose relation to the chureh dogma is 
not considered. But it is not to be read 
as a history. It is a passionate sermon 
on the life and sayings of Christ. It is 
impressive; it is sincere. It has fire, and 
at times it has great beauty. At times it 
is highly sensational in expression, and 
then it ceases to be moving. This is when 
he consciously used “a style violent with 
contrasts and with foreshortening, colored 
with crude and vividly felt words, to see 
if he could startle modern souls used to 
highly-colored error, into seeing the truth” 

The old Papini was a good hater and 
had a well-indulged talent for invective. 
His scornful virulence toward literary 
celebrities brought him some of his fame. 
The new Papini spices these pages by the 
old scorn of others and after having moved 
us so deeply by the revelation of the 
divine and deifying love of the Sermon 
on the Mount, he follows the story of the 
Crucifixion with an outburst of virulent 
anti-Semitic hate in the most lurid expres- 
sion. 


Magic and Experiment 

A History ofr Magic AND BXPHRIMENTAL 
ScImNCH DURING THH First THIRTEEN CBN- 
TURIDS OF OUR Dra, By Lynn Thorndike. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 2 vols. $10.00. 

The author of this unusually valuable 
and exhaustive study, the result of twenty 
years of research, believes that magic and 
experimental science have been associated 
in their growth, and that magicians were 
probably the first to experiment. He is 
particularly interested in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, because they were 
the years of greatest productivity; but 
since these centuries can best be under- 
stood in the light of earlier developments 
he begins with the first century, when 
Pliny published his Natural History. He 
brings his study to a close with the four- 
teenth century, because the medieval re- 
vival of learning had by that time spent 
its force. 

Professor Thorndike shows us that 
natural science was ‘not in these ages a 
mere handmaid of religion, and on the 
other hand that the opposition of the 
Church to scientific research has been 
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much exaggerated. Science was under 
the wing of the Church, in a sense, and 
yet it was learning to use its own wings. 
But the author’s chief interest has been 
in magic itself, under which name he in- 
cludes all the superstitious arts and 
occult sciences. Hxperimental science was 
an unexpected by-product of his study. 
In these two volumes of almost two 
thousand pages the author has accumu- 
lated a great mass of extraordinarily in- 
teresting material, from Pliny and Galen 
to Albertus Magnus and Roger Bacon. It 
all testifies to our human fondness for the 
fallacious, the exaggerated, the impossible. 
It testifies, also, to the slow processes by 
which new ideas are evolved and truth 
achieved, the exceedingly slow processes 
by which the magic and experiment of 


yesterday give way to the science and ex- 


periment of to-day. Cc. R. J. 
Recasting the Gods 


(Wisdom of the 
New York: 


Hinpu Gops AND HEROES. 
East Series.) By Lionel D. Barnett. 
H. P. Dutton & Oo. $1.50. , 

Every one who is interested in the de- 
velopment of religious ideas ought to read 
this fresh and stimulating treatise on the 
gods of India. It is a little book in three 
chapters, one for each of the great pe- 
riods of India’s religious history. It is 
written in most interesting fashion and is 
packed full of suggestive ideas. Scholars 
may not agree with all that the author 
has to say about the origin of certain 
gods, but he is undoubtedly right in his 
contention, little recognized by students 
of religion, that there is a great gulf fixed 
between the religion of the masses and 
the religion of the priests, the state reli- 
gion. In India the gods of the latter, al- 
though vigorously fostered by the priests, 
always remained far-away nature gods, 


‘and never endeared themselves to the 
The popular gods - 


hearts of the people. 
were most of them deified heroes, men 
who had lived and triumphed on this 
earth, and because of their humanity 
made their appeal to men and came eyen- 
tually to dominate the religious life of 
India. Krishna, for example, was once 
a teacher, but later became the god of 
the church that he himself founded! 
In brief compass the author has given us 
a clear and vivid picture of the ever- 
changing god-idea in India and has well 
shown that “the history of a god is mainly 
moulded by two great factors, the growth 
of the people’s spiritual experience and 
the character of its religious leaders.” In 
India, as elsewhere, “the gurus and their 
congregations have made the history of 
their deities, recasting the gods ever anew 
in the mould of man’s hopes and strivings 
and ideals.” T. J. M. 


“Teta We; ithe: Living! 
who make our Dead so Dead” 


By Frederick O. Bart- 
Houghton Mifflin Oompany. 


Out or THD NIGHT. 
lett. Boston: 
$1.00. 

A little book full of searching thought 
and abiding comfort, written after the 
death of the writer’s elder daughter, Jane, 
aged nine. That awful wrench of physical 
separation found the father with no fixed 
religious faith to which to turn. Out of 


ats 


" 
“ 
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‘the ‘terrible questioning of the days of 


anguish, an abiding conviction in God and 
immortality was wrought, and the father 
learned to go on as before with Jane, in 
the same spirit of genial comradeship. 
Mr. Bartlett thinks that it is we who make 
dead so dead, while all the time it 
possible to keep alive within us the 
spiritual presence of those who precede 
at the door of death. This book 


_ might well be used by ministers and others 


to bring new hope and reassurance to 
those in sorrow. Cl ee A 


CAMILLE FLAMMARION 


A Great Trilogy on 
the Life After Death 


Arter DnatH. By Camille Flammarion. New 
York: The Century Company. $3.00. 

This volume completes the author’s tril- 
ogy on survival beyond the grave. The 
first volume was entitled Before Death; 
the second, At the Moment of Death. The 
author says that the book abandons medi- 
tation, and even reasoning, and relies en- 
tirely on “positive observation.” His aim 
in all three volumes is to bring an under- 
standing of the truth of psychic research. 
The investigations are those of a scientist 
of the first rank, who during his mature 
life has been interested in the great mys- 
tery in a human as well as a scientific 
way. The collection of manifestations, of 
which the body of the work is composed, 
is the result of fifty years of psychic 
activity. M. Flammarion, being a psy- 
chist of note, has been in a position to 
secure a vast amount of material, for, 
familiar with his work, many men of 
rank and station as well as men of lesser 
degree have sent him material. He re- 
counts instances of the dead who have 
returned according to previous agreement, 
and of those who have returned to attend 


“to personal affairs. He then divides his 


material, according to the length of the 
interval between death and the time the 
apparition appeared. The final chapter, 
“Conclusions from the Three Volumes of 
this Work,” is not only a masterpiece of 
psychic interpretation ; it is also the care- 
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ful statement of a trained scientist. We 
heartily commend this book, and the 
whole trilogy, to honest searchers after 
psychic truth. BH €. 


A Tolerant Sacramentarian 


PREACHING AND SERMON CONSTRUCTION. By 
Rev. Paul B. Bull, M.A. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $4.00. 

The minister who regards preaching as 
an art, capable of continual cultivation, 
instead of something to be got through 
with as easily as possible on Sunday 
morning, will find this work rich in sug- 
gestions and inspiration. The author is a 
pronounced type of High Anglican, mem- 
ber of the famous Community of the Res- 
urrection at Mirfield. He is always a 
priest. With him, the sacraments are all- 
important. His creed, moreover, is medi- 
eval to the core. These of themselves 
are enough to cause the liberal minister 
to lose all interest in this book. But he 
who persists will discover in the author 
a singular breadth of mind, not a little 
progressive thought, as well as sympa- 
thies genuinely tolerant. Its tone through- 
out is gentle; persuasive, and brotherly. 
For the preacher who really respects his 
profession, and is-constantly striving to 
improve himself in it, it cannot fail to 
prove both illuminating and stimulating. 
There is an abundance of sound common 
sense and good advice, together with a 
wealth of illustrative material taken from 
sources both ancient and modern. The 
analysis of the basic purpose of preaching 
is particularly well stated. Provided the 
reader can overlook the specific point of 
view from which it is written, he can 
hardly fail to find Father Bull’s book 
eminently worth while. ASR. HB. 


Wrought into the 
Warp and Woof of Life 


SPECIMENS OF BIBLICAL LITHRATURE. Ar- 
ranged and edited by James Muilenburg. New 
York: T. Y. Crowell Company. $2.50. 

Professor Muilenburg of the English De- 
partment of the University of Nebraska 
has provided a body of materials for the 
study of various literary forms: History; 
Short Story; Parable; Fable; Lyric and 
Dramatic Poetry; Maxim; Essay; Proph- 
ecy in the several forms of Rhapsody, 
Invective, and Symbolism ; Satire; Gospel; 
Oratory ; Letters. 


Our Teutonic ancestors laid aside their 


ancient epics and mythology and adopted 
as the background of their life and the 
storehouse of memory the Hebrew and 
Christian Scripture. The English trans- 
lation in the noble expression of the King 
James Version was formerly familiar to 
all by systematic.Church Lessons and pri- 
vate reading. Private reading is now 
none too cormmon, and for the most part 
preachers select for pulpit use a few pas- 
sages related to the sermon of the day. 
To restore knowledge of this literary and 
ethical basis our colleges now offer Bible 
Courses and Professor Muilenburg’s book 
is of great convenience. It ‘is accom- 
panied by notes, subjects for essays, and 
bibliographical references to modern litera- 
ture inspired by the contents of Scrip- 
ture. F. A. C. 


‘Wichita : Winrod Publication Center. 
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OnE HUNDRED ONE-MINUTH SPRMONS. 
Lewis G. Wilson. 
$1.00. 

Mr. Wilson has prepared for private 
reading or for newspaper publicity one 
hundred paragraph sermons on many 
subjects of religion. They are literally 
what the author calls them, less than a 
hundred words in length, less than a 
minute in utterance. But their concise- 
ness does not indicate a lack of clearness 
or completeness. Each is a perfect, care- 
fully-cut jewel of thought. 


By 
Boston: The Beacon Press. 


CHAPEL HYMNS AND SHRVICES. 
Beacon Press. $0.85. 

A useful collection especially adapted 
for the use of young people in schools, 
colleges, and churches. Full of youthful 
earnestness and idealism, expressive of 
youthful purposes and aspirations. 


Boston: The 


A CHILD’s RAMBLE THROUGH THE BIBLE. By 
Robert C. Falconer. New York: Fleming H. 
Revell Company. $1.25. 

The growing practice of preaching a 
short sermon to a junior congregation at 
the beginning of the regular church ser- 
vice is one to be commended. Mr. Fal- 
coner has gathered in this book a series of 
such sermons on the Old Testament. The 
talks are fresh and appealing, and all 
have a point which is driven home con- 
cisely and pungently. The chief emphasis 
is on personal problems of character and 
conduct, which are well handled, but we 
miss an insistence upon problems of social 
living which might well be made, even 
with youngsters. 


A SHor?T HISTORY OF OUR RELIGION. By D.C. 
Somervell. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.75. 

Here we have a handbook that covers 
a great deal of ground in a very useful 
and, on the whole, impartial fashion. 
Believing that young people should study 
the Bible, the author is convinced that, 
“considering the secondary school stage 
alone,” it is important to supplement the 
study of the Bible by an extension of the 
study of Christianity outside the Bible 
limits. An excellent text-book, covering 
in outline history nowhere else, that we 
know of, covered so well. 


WuHen You ENLIST. 
Boston: The Pilgrim Press. 


By Margaret Slattery. 
$0.75. 

When young people join the church, 
there is always a demand for a suitable 
gift-book. When You WHnlist has been 
provided for the purpose. ‘There is here, 
however, little of the fire and insight 
which Miss Slattery usually reveals in 
her writing. 


Books Received 


WHERE THE HiGHmER CRITICISM FAILS. A 
Critique of the Destructive Critics. By W. H. 
Fitchett. New York: The Methodist Book Con- 
cern. $1.25. 

Curist WITHIN. By Gerald B. Winrod. 
$0.75. 

Love 1s LHSS THAN Gop. By Gilbert Cannon. 
New York: The Sunrise Turn. $1.75. 

CHRISTIANITY AND AUTOSUGGESTION. By C. 
Harry Brooks and Ernest Charles. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25. 

INSPIRATION. By Nolan Rice Best. New 
York: Fleming H. Revell Company. $1.25. 
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The Three Knights 
MARY L. T. TUFTS 


Mere bigness is not greatness, 
With wealth one may be poor, 

But service large or small of love 
Is ever great. and sure. 


Once there was a wise old king who had 
an only daughter..:She was the most 
beautiful princess in All thé world. Many 
were the suitors for her hand, but the 
king was not only reluctant to part with 
his one child, but as yet he had found no 
- one he thought worthy to be her husband 
and his son-in-law. 

At last, however, three strange knights 
came from a far country, seeking the hand 
of his daughter. The courtiers were 
much impressed by them, and declared it 
was high time the king should make a 
choice. Soon the old king would die, and, 
after the princess, there would be none 
to take the throne and carry on its 
kingly traditions. 

So the three strange knights were 
brought before the king, and he saw, in- 
deed, that they were good to look upon. 
The first knight, in splendid silver armor, 
carried a sword that naught could resist,— 
the Silver Knight, he was called, and nobly 
bore his title. The second knight, called 
the Golden Knight, was even more gor- 
geous, his armor being of glittering gold. 
But stranger still, the third knight was 
costumed in homely brown, though the 
steady light in his eyes no armor could 
outshine. 

“What seek ye?’ asked the king, well 
knowing their object. 

“The hand of your daughter, the prin- 
cess, O King,” they answered. 


“Are you ready for a test?” asked the 
king. 

“We are ready,” answered the three 
knights. 


“Then,” said the king, “whosoever most 
worthily performs the test shall have the 
hand of the princess. Tell me, I pray 
thee, where does the bridegroom first lead 
his bride?” 

“Home,” answered the knights. 

“Good,” answered the king. “Go build 
for me the greatest home in the world, 
such as you would wish the princess to 
enter and take for her own. Return in 
one hundred days and the princess and 
I will inspect them.’ The three knights 
bowed very low and backed out of the 
presence of the king. 

“The task is easy,” said the Silver 
Knight. “I have traveled far, I have 
traveled wide; and though palaces and 
castles a-many I have seen, none can be 
as great as that I shall build to please 
the king. Colossal it shall be, mightier 
than any I have seen. It shall tower over 
the highest towers; it shall spread widely 
over the land. No castle shall be greater 
than this which I shall build.” So saying, 
the Silver Knight waved his shining sword. 

At once thousands of workmen appeared. 
These he sent hither and yon for materials 
for the great castle. For ninety-nine days 
the workmen labored, and such a castle 
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grew under their hands as you never laid 
eyes upon. Have you seen buildings 
twenty stories high? This castle was two 
hundred stories high and covered ten acres 
of ground. Far and near the people mar- 
veled at it. Surely the Silver Knight 
has built a castle greater than any upon 
the earth. How could the king refuse 
him the hand of the princess? 

Now the Golden Knight likewise thought 
the task easy. “A great house suited to 
a great and beautiful princess must first 
of all be rich,” he thought. “I will build 
a house, the gorgeousness of which can- 
not be excelled the world over.” The 
Golden Knight clicked his spurs and at 
his command thousands of workmen ap- 
peared. He sent them hither and thither 
after costly wood and precious stones. Not 
a spot on this old earth where treasures 
were hidden but was ransacked for the 
wondrous house the Golden Knight was 


The Minnow School 


MINNIE LEONA UPTON 


Once a merry Minnow, 
In a shining pool, 
Coaxed her gentle mother 
To let her go to school. 
Said the gentle mother, 
“You shall have your wish !” 
So she let her daughter 
Attend a School of Fish! 


There that merry Minnow 
Learned to dart and flash, 
Learned to make a ripple 
With swift and skillful dash, 
Learned to swim in circles, 
Learned to jump for flies! 
Would you think that Minnows 
Could learn to be so wise? 


building. Precious ivories, silver, and 
gold were cunningly wrought within, scar- 
let cloths and silken tapestries were hung 
in profusion, jasper and jade shone beau- 
tiful without. And in ninety-nine days 
this wonderful house was made. 

Again the people were awed. Surely the 
Golden Knight should lead the princess 
to this splendid abode. Yet the third 
knight must build his home. What could 
he do? 

Now the Brown Knight, he of the steady 
hands and the shining eyes, did not call 
a thousand servants to his aid—not he. 
He walked straight to the greenwood 
where the trees stood tall and strong. 
There, with his own strong hands he 
felled trees and fashioned them carefully 
into a little home. There, with his own 
hands he furnished it with quaint home- 
made furniture. When the house was 
quite complete he made a little garden 
and lovingly trained the greenwood vines 
to creep about the windows and the door- 
way. “The princess is like a lily, tall and 
pure and stately,’ he said, so planted lily 
bulbs at one side of the doorway path. 
“The princess is like a rose, sweet and 
charming ever,’ so he planted roses all 
about the garden. Just ninety-nine days 
it took the Brown Knight to complete it 
all. He loved the little home that he had 
made all himself, He loved the princess 
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Tour de Luxe 
(Young American Plan) 
MARJORIE DILLON 
When I ean travel everywhere, in weather 
fair or murky, I'll picnic in the Sandwich 
Isles, and eat my way through Turkey. I'll 
buy a hat in Panama, and bundle up in Chili, 
go flitting through Canary Isles, and act the 
fool in Scilly. A steak in Hamburg would be 
good, and what could be much finer than 
galloping from Shetland on to sing in Asia 
Minor? I'll nap in Lapland, and before I sail 
for old Car’lina, I’ll peer amid the pyramids 
and take a Cochin China! 


more and more for thinking of doing it 
all for her. 

“Tt lacks but her charming presence to 
be perfect,” he thought. But the people 
thought otherwise. Most of them did not 
notice the vine-clad cottage in the green- 
wood. That were far too small an affair 
for their gaze. Those who did notice 
it only laughed in derision. 

“To think of bringing a princess to a 
tiny hut like that! Ha, ha! What can 
the Brown Knight be thinking of?” 

Thus the three knights presented them- 
selves to the king in the allotted time, 
and, if the truth be told, all three were 
well pleased with their work. The prin- 
cess, attended by servants and courtiers, 
escorted the old king to his chariot, and. 
mounting, they proceeded on their way to 
inspect the castle of the Silver Knight. 
Fourteen days and fourteen nights it took 
them to inspect it all. When they had 
seen the last room, the king bowed his 
head and with quiet mien said to the Sil- 
ver Knight: 

Mere bigness is not greatness 

Your house is large, ’tis true, 
But homes are made of something more. 
This one will hardly do. 


With continued interest, the king, still 
accompanied by the princess, the servants, 
and the courtiers, proceeded to the house 
of the Golden Knight. In the sunshine 
the wonderful castle shone dazzlingly. 
Again it took fourteen days and fourteen 
nights to examine the intricate beauties 
of the structure. When at last the review 
was over, the king addressed the Golden 
Knight as follows: 

One step better hast thou gone, 

For quality ’tis well to seek, 

But homes are made of something better 

Than fleeting riches which only fetter. 


“How oddly the old king speaks,” 
thought the people. 
more than disappointed in the house of 
the Brown Knight.” But the old king-was 
wiser than they knew. : 

At the gateway of the greenwood cot- 
tage the princess suddenly clapped her 
hands. “It is dear!” she said. “It is 
lovely !” 

“Right,” said the old king. 3 

Later, when they had smelled the sweet 
roses, viewed the pure lilies, admired the 
vines, entered the house and sat in the 
homemade chairs all so lovingly fashioned, 
he repeated: “Right! It is more than 
lovely ; it is lovable!” 

And to the Brown Knight he said: 

Your home is quite the very best 

You win my daughter by the test. 

Only a loving home is great. 

The princess is ready to be your mate, 

, [All rights reserved] 


“Surely he will be- 
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A Trip Through the Great Desert 


EVANGELINE WHIR 


While traveling in Egypt with their 
uncle, ‘May and Fred had a thrilling ex- 
perience. They had watched with great 

terest the pack camels as they crossed 
and recrossed the silent, trackless sands 
of the great desert to the mysterious 
countries beyond. When their uncle told 
them that they were going down into 
Egypt by way of the desert, the children 
were delighted. 

“May we ride the camels?’ May asked. 

“Yes. A caravan starts at noon,” her 
uncle explained, “and I have arranged to 
go with it.” 

_ Ina short time the children were ready 

to start on the mysterious journey. They 
watched the Arab drivers pack the kneel- 
ing camels with many bundles and with 
the queer skin bags containing water. 
Fred asked his uncle how many pounds 
a camel could carry, and was told that 
five hundred pounds was considered a 
full load. 

At last all the camels but one stood in 
line ready to start. It was still kneeling 
and above its back was an awning with 
little curtains. 

“This is our private Pullman,” uncle 
laughed as he helped the children get 
under it, then placed himself beside them. 
“Hold fast,” he warned as the camel began 
to move. “He is going to stand up.” 

The leading camel had bells on his 
neck, and the others followed him in a 
long line with a swinging gait which was 
not altogether pleasant. In a short time 
they were out on the great desert, with 
nothing to see but the sand and the sky. 
The sun was very hot and the sand seemed 
on fire. May was sure that it would burn 
the camel’s feet. 

“They have thick soles on their shoes 
to keep out the heat,” her brother teased. 
“Their feet are bare,” May insisted. 

“Hach foot has two toes sunk into a 
pad-like cushion which is not affected by 
the heat,” uncle explained. 

“They must have a number of cushions 
on their body,” Fred said, ‘for they can 
kneel in the hot sand without being 
uncomfortable.” 

“The heat doesn’t penetrate the close, 
thick skin of a camel,” uncle answered. 

May pointed to the dried thorns grow- 
ing in the sand. “I saw a camel eat 
them when we stopped to rest,” she said. 

“He can live on thorns,” uncle informed 
her. 

“This hump is soft,” the little girl con- 
tinued, running her hand over the big 
lump on the camel’s back. 

“It’s a storehouse,’ Fred answered 
quickly. “It’s just a big lump of fat 
which the camel draws upon if he lacks 
other food. All the humps on our camels 
are quite large,’ he observed. 

“They are well fed,’ uncle answered. 

“Has our camel water pouches?” May 
questioned. ‘ 

“Yes. The walls of the pouches are 
filled with little cells like a honeycomb. 
They hold from four to six quarts of 
clear water. It passes into the cells when 
the camel drinks. That is why he can go 
many miles through the great heat with- 
out water.” 

“He is a wise old fellow to store up 
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both food and water for a time of need,” 
Fred said, patting the animal’s hump. 
“He is said to have a bad temper. I 
hope he won’t get mad, swing his long 
neck around, and bite me.” 

Toward evening the camels quickened 
their gait, and by the time the sun set 
they reached a fertile spot where a few 
palm-trees were growing. There was also 
a small stream of clear water gushing 
from a rock. 

The caravan stopped to rest. The 
camels knelt, and the children were glad 
to leave their “Pullmans” for. a while. 
Rugs were spread upon the sand, a fire 
was built, and food cooked for the eve- 
ning meal. It was now quite cool, and 
they were going to travel all night through 
the silent desert. 

The next day was very hot and uncom- 
fortable. The sun was large and red, 
while the sky had a dusty look. The 
camels were uneasy, and the drivers urged 
them to move faster. Then the wind 
came up, and a dusty fog filled the stifling 
air. The sand began to fiy like clouds 
of dust. The children knew that they 
were to see one of the dreadful sand- 
storms they had read about. The Arabs 
pulled the silk scarfs which they wore on 
their heads instead of hats close about 
their faces, so that only their eyes were 
uncovered. The sand and pebbles were 
now flying all around them, and they 
could no longer see the sun or sky. The 
camels threw themselves on the ground 
and pushed their noses into the sand. 
The drivers, the children and their uncle 
crept close to the crouching camels for 
shelter. They lay with faces downward 
waiting for the terrible storm to pass. 
They were partly covered with sand, 
drifting higher and higher. 

Then came the startling order to mount 
and ride to a place of safety. The chil- 
dren asked no questions, but clung to their 
uncle, as they were once more on the 
camel, which was now running at full 
speed. Through the terrible blinding 
storm of sand they rode until at last they 
were beyond it. Their private Pullman 
had been swept away, and the bundles 
the pack camels had carried were some- 
where in the great sea of sand. 

[All rights reserved] 


“Have Faith in the Government, 
Have Faith in the Right” 


After serving twenty-three terms, or 
forty-six years, “Uncle Joe” retired on 
March 4 as a member of the House of 
Representatives. His message to the 
American people, given on the recent anni- 
versary of his eighty-seventh birthday, 
when thousands of his friends gathered 
at his home in Danville, Ill., to pay him 
“Have faith in the govern- 
ment of your fathers. Show that faith 
by works to support that government. 
Have faith that right will prevail.” 

As the personal representative of Presi- 
dent Harding, Secretary of Labor James 
J. Davis went to the birthday celebration. 
Senator James HB. Watson of Indiana, 
chief speaker of the day, said of “Uncle 
Joe”: 

‘Fe links our day with the day of the 
immortal Lincoln, and his life has been 
in the service of Illinois, the State that 
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gave Lincoln to the nation. His lifetime 
has covered more than one-half the life- 
time of our Republic. During his day 
America has grown from a_ struggling 
nation whose interests centered along the 
Atlantic seaboard to a continent-wide Re- 
public, stretching from ocean to ocean and 
embracing 100,000,000 people. 

“His high courage, his devotion to prin- 
ciple, his unswerving integrity, his un- 
changing loyalty to the great principles 
of America are written into the statute 
books of the Republic for the past half- 
century. For his is a record of public 
service probably unparalleled in all the 
history of organized government among 
men. For fifty years, with two brief 
exceptions, Joseph Gurney Cannon has 
occupied a seat in the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States—there by 
the suffrages of his fellow-citizens of the 
Eighteenth District of Illinois.” 


A Lesson 


This learned I from the shadow of a 
tree 
That to and fro did sway upon a 
wall: 
Our shadow 
may fall 
Where we can never be. 
—A. H. Hamilton. 


Selves—our influence, 


Sentence Sermon 


No act falls fruitless; none can tell 
How vast its power may be. 
—Thomas Hincks. 


The Mosquito is No Friend 


Dr. Alvah H. Doty, chairman of the 
Public Health Department of the National 
Civic Federation, says that now is the 
time to wage effective war on the mos- 
quito. To his aid he calls all school boys 
and girls and urges them to keep sharp 
lookout for all pools of stagnant water, 
large or small. He says: 

“The principals in public schools are 
being sent an appeal to furnish cards 
to their children for the purpose of re- 
porting such places, which they, in turn, 
may send to local health officers. It is 
hoped thus by securing public interest 
greatly to diminish the disease menace 
during the coming summer. 

“Tt is a popular idea that the mos- 
quito breeds in pure water, and, also, that 
the mosquito may be eliminated by the 
use of birds, fowls, and fish. Such er- 
roneous ideas should be corrected. In 
the first place, scientifie experimentation, 
covering a period of six months, proved 
conclusively that water rich in organic 
matter is particularly favorable for the 
propagation of mosquitoes, and that they 
prefer stagnant water. 

“In swamp areas, naturally, individual 
effort must be supplemented by great pub- 
lic drainage schemes. It is hoped that 
citizens may organize in such communi- 
ties to secure sanitary systems of ditch 
digging and other methods of prevention, 
and especially to stimulate public health 
agencies or citizens’ organizations to use 
petroleum to oil such places as cannot be 
readily drained. The oil, forming a film 
upon the surface of the water, kills the 
larvee.” 
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The Centenary Celebration 


Plans for the year 1925, when the A. U. A. 
will round one hundred years 


The general committee invited to take 
charge of the celebration of the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the organization of 
the American Unitarian Association met 
in Channing Hall, Boston, Mass., Friday 
morning, May 25. Dr. Samuel A. Bliot 
presided. He gave an account of the way 
in which the Association came into being 
ninety-eight years ago, with a description 
of the leaders of the movement and of 
the meetings that led up to the organiza- 
tion of the Association in the Federal 
Street Church, Boston, Mass., May 25, 
1825. He outlined the various suggestions 
and recommendations for the celebration. 
It was provisionally agreed that a history 
of the liberal Christian movement in 
America would be issued about the time 
of the centennial celebration, and a cen- 
tenary series of pamphlets setting forth 
the connection of the Unitarian movement 
with the significant developments of reli- 
gious thought, educational and philan- 
thropie activities, and literary production 
during the hundred years. It was also 
agreed that there should be a series of 
public meetings in Boston in May, 1925, 
with a service of worship and addresses 
by the liberal Christian statesmen, schol- 
ars, and preachers. Similar meetings it 
is expected will be held in all the natural 
centers of influence across the country. 
It was further agreed that simultaneous 
services should be held in all Unitarian 
churches on an appropriate date, with an 
order of service recommended by the com- 
mittee. The possibility of arranging for 
a series of meetings to be addressed by a 
delegation of American and English Uni- 
tarians at various centers of influence 
around the world during the winter of 
1924-25 was discussed, but no definite ac- 
tion could be taken. 

The committee recommended the prepa- 
ration and use in all churches and church 
schools during the winter of 1924-25 of 
manuals or courses of study for ministers’ 
classes, young people’s meetings, and 
Sunday-schools, so that young people may 
become familiar with the historic back- 
ground of the development of the free 
churches. It was understood that the ex- 
ecutive committee would confer with the 
committee already existing, which is 
pledged to the production of a pageant 
setting forth and symbolizing the prin- 
ciples of our faith and illustrating the 
history of religious liberals, with a view 
to making the pageant a part of the cen- 
tennial celebration. 

A committee composed of Dr. James A. 
Tufts of New Hampshire, Thomas Mott 
Osborne of New York, and Mrs. William 
Roscoe Thayer of Massachusetts has in- 
vited Prof. Henry Wilder Foote of The 
Theological School in Harvard University, 
and president of the Unitarian Historical 
Society, to serve as executive secretary, 
and it has invited eight members of the 


Unitarian Fellowship to join with Mr. 
Foote as an executive committee, whose 
powers will include the appointment of 
sub-committees to have charge of such de- 
partments as finance, publications, study 
classes, pageant, Boston meetings, hospi- 
tality, publicity, music, district and local 
eonferences, and co-operation with the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association 
and other liberal fellowships. The names 
of this committee will be announced when 
their acceptances have been received, and 
the committee will then organize and work 
out the plans provisionally adopted by the 
general committee. 


Annual Meeting Meadville Alumni 


The members of the Meadyille Alumni 
Association gathered for their annual 
meeting and luncheon at Bulfinch Place 
Church, Boston, Mass., on Thursday, May 
24. President Franklin C. Southworth 
gave a paper on “The Present Status of 
Meadville,” in which he told of the 
several projects on foot to move the Theo- 
logical School to a more desirable loca- 
tion. The necrology for the year included 
the names of Henry Hervey Barber, D.D., 
Class of 1861; William Ladd Chaffin, D.D., 
Class of 1861; George Willis Cooke, Class 
of 1872; Leverett Richmond Daniels, Class 
of 1885 ; Timothy Harold Hddowes, Class of 
1865; Frederic Grant Preston, Class of 
1898 ; Joseph Marion Seaton, Class of 1894; 
Binay Mohan Sehanabis, Class of 1908. 

Arthur W. Littlefield gave memories of 
Dr. Barber, and Carl 'G. Horst told of the 
work of Dr. Chaffin in founding and estab- 
lishing the Meadville Alumni Association. 

The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: President, C. R. Bowen, 
D.D., of Meadville; vice-president, E. S. 
Hodgin, D.D., of New Bedford, Mass.; 
secretary and treasurer, Wm. Channing 
Brown of Boston, Mass. Executive com- 
mittee: the above, and Maxwell Savage 
of Worcester, Mass., W. S. Swisher of 
Wellesley Hills, Mass., HE. P. Daniels of 
Hingham, Mass. 

The luncheon and the renewal of asso- 
ciations and memories by Meadville men 
and women were greatly enjoyed. 


Memorial Service Out of Doors 


Sunday morning, May 27, several mem- 
bers of the church at Alameda, Calif., 
met. at the church and proceeded by auto- 
mobile through the broad vistas of the 
beautiful Santa Clara Valley, to the coun- 
try home of BH. H. Clawiter, near Mount 
Hden, twenty miles distant. The guests 
assembled, the minister, Rev. Gordon 
Kent, standing near the rugged trunk of 
a tall palm-tree, conducted the service. 
The congregation sang familiar hymns, 
accompanied by a violin. Mr. Kent gave 
an address appropriate to the memorial 
occasion the service commemorated. A 
brief social hour followed, with refresh- 
ments prepared by members of Unity 
Circle and other friends. 


Charles Gordon Ames Society 
‘Wins the Register Prize 


A cash prize of. $25 has been awarded 
by THE REGISTER to the Charles Gordon 
Ames Society of Germantown, Pa., for 
turning in the largest number of REGISTER 
subscriptions during the recent subscrip- 
tion campaign. 

The campaign was conducted among the 
Young People’s Religious Unions for two 
months. The Charles Gordon Ames Society 
had a quota of two subscriptions based on 
their membership of twenty, but at the close 
of the campaign had sent in a total of eighteen 
subscriptions, thus winning the prize. The 
money will be used to help defray the ex- 
penses of sending a delegate to the Isles 
of Shoals meetings in July. 

Miss Helen Destemps and Miss Bertha 
Krauss were in a large measure responsible 
for the splendid showing. THE REGISTER 
offers hearty congratulations to the successful 
young people, and its sincere appreciation 
to all the Unions that participated. 


Col. George Soulé’s Birthday 


Friday night, May 11, the church at 
New Orleans, La., held its annual eon- 
gregational meeting and election of offi- 
cers, preceded by a supper. Both supper 
and meeting were largely attended. The 
church members were enthusiastic over 


the Unitarian mission conducted by Dr.. 


William L. Sullivan and Rev. Miles 
Hanson, April 15 to 29. A resolution was 
passed congratulating Col. George Soulé 
on his eighty-ninth birthday, which oc- 
curred Monday, May 14, Colonel Soulé 
being one of the vice-presidents of the 
American Unitarian Association, and 
being the oldest member of the local Uni- 
tarian church. The following officers and 
trustees were elected: President, Prof. 
Clarence C. Henson; vice-president, Dr. 
Herman B. Gessner; secretary, Miss 
Herminie Ujffy; treasurer, R. B. Kirk- 
patrick. Trustees: Lyman C. Reed, Dr. 
John F. Oechsner, Frank G. Otis, Charles 
H. Patterson, Leo Ujffy, Miss Mary HE. 
Soulé, Mrs. Frank L. Nairne, and Mrs. 
O. W. Chamberlain. 


When Work is Well Done 


An old New England parish, young in 
spirit, has started on its two hundred and 
seventh year by increasing the salary of 
the minister $600 and subscribing $1,100 
for an addition to the parish hall. Can- 
ton Unitarians called Rey. Cloyd Hamp- 
ton Valentine from Vineland, N.J., to the 
First. Congregational Parish in 1918. The 
following year his salary was increased. 
At the recent parish meeting the second 
increase in five years was voted. The par- 
sonage is also to be thoroughly renovated. 
All the organizations of the parish are 
thriving, the Laymen’s League sending 
delegates to conventions and institutes for 
religious education, observing Laymen’s 
Sunday and keeping attendance records, 
and contributing much to local church and 
community activities. 
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American Unitarian Association 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS’ MEETING 


The June meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation was held at 25 Beacon Street, 

| Boston, Mass., on Thursday, May 24, 1923, 
| at 2 PM. 

Present: Messrs. Blinn, Cornish, F. M. 
a Eliot, 8. A. Eliot, Fisher, Fuller, Griffin, 
7 Reese, Richardson, Robertson, Park, Say- 
ward, Simons, Tufts, Wright, Mrs. Dewey, 
‘ Mrs. Fitz, Mrs. Gallagher, and Miss 
{ Lowell. 

‘ The standing committees for the new 
year were announced by the president as 


follows: 
Eeecutive: Messrs. Wright, Fuller, 
Harte, Thayer, and Tufts. Finance: 


Messrs. Fuller, Blinn, Richardson, Thayer, 
and Wright. Publication: Messrs. Park, 
F. M. Eliot, W. G. Eliot, Griffin, and Mrs. 
Dewey. Foreign Relations: Messrs. 
Rohrer, E. T. Williams, M. BH. Williams, 
Mrs. Fitz, and Mrs. Gallagher. Religious 
Education: Messrs. F. M. Eliot, Griffin, 
Morgan, Park, and Mrs. Gallagher. 
Schools and College Centers: Messrs. Mor- 
gan, Lory, Rohrer, Tufts, and B. T. Will- 
jams. Comity and Fellowship: Messrs. 
Griffin, Harte, Hiscock, Hobbs, and Tufts. 
Community Service: Messrs. Fisher, Car- 
penter, Morgan, Sayward, and Mrs. Fitz. 
Publicity: Messrs. Blinn, Fisher, Sayward, 
Wright, and Mrs. Dewey. Sustentation 
Fund: Messrs. Cornish, Blinn, S. A. 
Eliot, Fisher, and Thayer. 


mittees : 

New Paplond States: Messrs. Hobbs, 
Harte, Park, Tufts, and Mrs. Dewey. 
Middle States: Messrs. Sayward, Griffin, 
Harte, Hiscock, and Rohrer. Southern 


son, Soule, and Miss Lowell. Western 
States: Messrs. Carpenter, F. M. Hliot, 
W. G. Eliot, Morgan, and Reese. Rocky 
Mountain States: Messrs. Lory, Reese, 
Richardson, M. BH. Williams, and Mrs. 
Dewey. ° Pacific States: Messrs. W. G. 
Eliot, Fisher, E. T. Williams, Mrs. Fitz, 
and Miss Lowell. Canadian Northwest: 
Messrs. M. E. Williams, W. G. Eliot, 

} Reese, Thayer, and Miss Lowell. New 
Americans: Messrs. Tufts, Hobbs, Reese, 
Rohrer, and Sayward. 

Library: Messrs. Cornish, Robertson, 
and Mrs. Gallagher. Wayside Pulpit: 
Messrs. Cornish, Blinn, and Wright. 

The treasurer then announced the re- 
appointment of Messrs. Richardson and 
Wright to serve with him for the present 
year as the standing committee on the 

Church Building Loan Fund, as provided 
in Article XX. of the By-laws. 

The board then chose Mr. Cornish as 
“the one director who shall be a minister” 


to constitute, with the president and the’ 
the committee on ministerial 
aid, as provided in Article XXI. of the 


treasurer, 


By-laws. 

The board then chose the department 
secretaries and other officers for the year 
beginning May 1, 1923, as follows: 

Assistant Treasurer: Parker E. Marean. 


q Department of Church Extension: Sec-. 


retary, Rev. Minot Simons (four months). 


Field Secretaries: Rey. William Chan-, 


a. 


| Reykjavik. 
Church Hxtension Department Com- 


‘slovakia: Rev. N. F. Capek, Prague. 
_ Supt. Christian Rohrer, Jerusalem. India: Sir 


y :: ‘Rabindranath Tagore, Principal H. C. Maitra, 
States: Messrs. Carpenter, Park, Richard- ; 
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ning Brown, Rey. Walter R. Hunt, Mr. 
Carl B. Wetherell. 

Ministers-at-large: Rey.° 
Rey. Martin Fereshetian. 

In charge of the work for New Ameri- 
cans; Rev. Elmer §8. Forbes. 

Department of Religious Education: Sec- 
retary, Rev. William I. Lawrance; asso- 
eiate secretaries, Rev. Florence Buck, 
Rey. Edwin Fairley. 

Publication Department: Director, W. 
Forbes Robertson. 


Voted, To appoint Rev. Fred R. Lewis to be 
secretary of the committee on the recruiting 
of the ministry, and Rev. H. H. Saunderson to 
edit the Wayside Pulpit in association with 
the committee appointed at the last meeting, 
to which all the sentences for display shall be 
submitted before publication. 

Voted, To authorize the president to invite 
the following persons to be foreign correspond- 
ents of the American Unitarian Association, 
with the view to maintaining communication 
with the secretary in regard to conditions and 
prospects of liberal Christianity in their re- 
spective countries. 

England: J. Estlin Carpenter, D.D., Oxford ; 
Rev. Sydney H. Mellone, London; Rev. William 
H. Drummond, London. Scotland: Rey. L. Jen- 
kin Jones, Glasgow. Wales: Rev. HE. O. Jenkins, 
Llandyssul. Ireland: Rev. H. J. Rossington, 
Belfast. France: Rey. J. Hmile Roberty, Rey. 
Jean Viénot, Paris. Belgium: Rev. Paul Teis- 
sonniere, M. le Comte Goblet D’Alviella, Brussels. 
Holland: Prof. K. H. Roessingh, Leiden. Ger- 
many: Prof. Martin Rade, Marburg. _Denmark: 
Miss Mary B. Westenholz, Copenhagen. Nor- 
way: Dr. Carl Konow, Bergen. Sweden: Prof. 
G. Lindberg. Iceland: Prof. A. H. Bjarnason, 
Switzerland: Prof. E. Rochat, 
Geneva; Prof. Leonard Ragaz. Austria: Prof. 
Carl Beth, Vienna. Hungary: Dr. Gabriel Csiki, 
Mario Puglisi, Florence. Transylvania: Profes- 
sor Csifo, Dr. George Boros, Kolozsvar. Czecho- 
Palestine: 


C. M. Gray, 


Calcutta; Mr. H. K. Singh, Shillong. Japan: 
Prof. Iso Abé, Prof. S. Uchigasaki, Tokyo. 
Brazil: Sefior M. de Aronda Camargo, Sio 
Paulo. Ceylon: D. B. Jayatilaka, Colombo. 
South Africa: Rey. R. Balmforth, Cape Town. 
New Zealand: Rev. A. Thornhill, Auckland. 
Australia: G. Ernest Hale, Adelaide. 


The board then took up the detailed 
consideration of the appropriations for 
the year beginning May 1, 1923, which 
after discussion were adopted as follows: 


BUDGET 1923-24 
GENERAL MISSIONARY WoRK 


Salaries of the general officers........ $19,000 
General expenses, including salaries of 

the office staff, expenses of Anniver- 

sary Week, hospitality, library, print- 


ing, stationery, postage, telegrams, 

and expenses belonging to the country- 

Meare 5. . 30,5 opie A An ERAS 15,000 
J bth (se IIS 54 th 6,000 


UNITARIAN BUILDINGS AccoUNT 
Expense of maintenance of buildings at 
25 and 16 Beacon Street, including 
heating, lighting, repairs, furnishings, 
insurance, cleaning, telephone, eleva- 
tor, janitor service, etc. ......... ++ -$14,000 


PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT 


Toward the salary of the director .... $1,700 
Books and tracts ...... CEO ee ea 
| Beacon Press .-+secessseer Peate 50.56 5,000 
$25,000 


DEPARTMENT OF FOREIGN RELATIONS 


Work in Czechoslovakia under the direc- 
tion of Rev. Norbert F. Capek ...... $4,000 
Work in Italy under the caction of 


Prof. Mario Puglist Jo-ssuspese o> - 800 
' Work in Hungary under the direction of 
Rev. Gabriel Cotki. sats gape obs ao 750 


Expenses incident to the acquisition of 
property in Budapest 
For general work in this department at 
the discretion of the president..... 


450 


1,000 
$7,000 
DEPARTMENT OF RELIGIOUS EpucaTIONn 


Salaries of the secretary and associate 

BOCPCTANICR NG iso sieipecie sale miei > Bieue 6 4% 
Salaries of the clerk “5 siemectspbor 
Summer institutes ... 
The Beacon ......++ 
Traveling expenses 
Local institutes and incidentals at the 

discretion of the secretary 


$10,140 
2, 540 


750 
$18,900 
DEPARTMENT OF COMITY AND FELLOWSHIP 


For co-operation in the work of the Na- 
tional Federation of Religious Lib- 
erals, the Massachusetts Federation of 
Churches, the General Theological 
Library, the Committee for the Pro- 
tection of Religious Minorities in 
Europe, the World Alliance for Inter- 
national Friendship, and similar in- 
terdenominational agencies at the dis- 


cretion of the president ............ $4,000 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLICITY 
For fulfillment of the contract with the 
POMC SB) IGPRPME. oS n'c,0'5 2.5.6 o0.c10cin a $4,500 
For publicity through THe CHRISTIAN 
OMEN ccs ack anes hep wiew ins one 3,000 
$7,500 
CuvuRCH EXTENSION BUDGET ALLOWANCE, 
$33,400 
Salary of the secretary of the Depart- 
OTS dic SABA re ee eee $6,000 
Salaries of the field secretaries ... 7,550 


Salary of the secretary for New ‘Ameri- 

cans 
Salaries of the ministers-at-large .. 
Expenses of the Wayside Pulpit 
Expenses of the committee on the re 


eruiting of the ministry .......... 1,200 

Expenses of the committee on the supply 
DUR DMIDNN Is se eee ae See ows ae 600 
Expenses of Chautauqua House ...... 450 
Botner Lass te abi ews tad s o's\2 oc 500 
Expenses of the New York office ..... 3,750 
Expenses of the San Francisco office .. 3,750 
$30,900 

BUDGET FoR COLLEGH-TOWN CHURCHES 

PC eee a a $720 
Lok a a ae ae ee ae 900 
Page AEE GMIPR. he napa es «dips ois we 1,200 
DrDATM PAM toe oo. pisthe aelecbe oa # v.aleeaie 1,200 
CR ES RNS oc aca aw etal 3 «oo ep = 1,200 
A 2 ae A ee 1,000 
RES ARNT SES sae cai Pee ole en ain!) © 1,200 
NE MNES ats waste ig ov « ple,a6 800 
BEBE re WY ABM ese oiaistate oo mieidle w.cio!aie.«'s\s 800 
$9,020 


APPROPRIATIONS IN AID OF THE SALARIES OF 
MINISTERS OF DEPENDENT CHURCHES 


ee ae ee ee ee $900 
Nemmimnnon, MOON =. ss ccs sos seis ole 400 
OE a!) CDF ae eee eo ee 900 
EEN RNR NON Solo ath oiairas Glow inhaw aval laisias 600 
PeSEURNTER META eto a's c+ Jo ai wp cise e s/ane ani 400 
SAEs PSANAGS | oa. oo ls cet n Se eie.e es 600 
Nashville, ANE 5 cle Aco A hnewies gee a ¥ 1,000 
Oisrnonmn City, ORR. oo. cc. was eas lnc 900 
mipmipnine: Penn. ©. esse. oo passa ss 600 
Sia Anita TOK. 5s aiemieldeh «aeciole oe 600 
Colorado Springs, Col. ...........-.. 600 
Mepance Gantt ty eens Pees sSaca ad 800 
Long Beach, » ENS E Ber ont Sh BE oe tela cS 400 
Summer work, CRE ee wei taie cial o.cpuaGinle wae 500 

$9,200 

NEw AMERICANS 
Icelandic 

Rese OC BOON Te 5a 55s).'p 0c au 3 2500s $2,200 
Rey. A. Fi Kristjansson .65.5..079s.s« 1,500 


Op A IR) Se aos wine aspen o 
Opening work at Selkirk, Man. ....... 300 


RE UIP OSS OTT tio 5h elo ine! ww Plo oo aioe a0 500 

$5,500 

Finnish 

Mrs. Milma 8S. Lappala .............-- $2,000 
rrr ons: Perala ©. o5Se.c ores ccerene 1,200 
Miss M. Lappalainen ............++.+-- 1,000 
IR ais tig Sus ays cae oi «\onine 6 300 

$4,500 


The finance committee reported the list 
of salaries of the executive officers, the 
office staff, and other employees, and the 
salaries were authorized and voted. 

Upon the recommendation of the pub- 
lication committee it was 

Voted, That the publication agent be author- 
ized to send a copy of the Hymn and Tune 
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Book and a copy of the Ministers’ Handbook 
to each member of the graduating classes of 
the Meadville Theological School and the Pa- 
cific Unitarian School for the Ministry. 

Voted, To authorize the publication of an 
edition of 3,000 copies of the Year Book for 
1923-24. 


Under miscellaneous business it was 


Voted, That access to the property of the 
Association in the custody of State Street 
safe deposit vaults shall be in the following: 
the president, treasurer, secretary, assistant 
treasurer, assistant secretary ; any two to have 
joint access or any one when accompanied by 
a member of the finance committee. 

Voted, That a committee consisting of mem- 
bers of the administrative and executive com- 
mittees be empowered to select a successor to 
Rey. Minot Simons, now at the head of the 
Department of Church Extension, so that when 
Dr. Simons takes up his new duties in New 
York there may not be any vacancy in this 
important office. 


Upon the motion of Rey. Frederick M. 
Hliot it was 


Voted, To appoint the president, secretary, 
and treasurer as delegates to the General Con- 
ference, with power to fill vacancies. 

Voted, To authorize the treasurer to advance 
a sum not to exceed $4,000 for the expenses 
of the Centenary Commission, to be repaid 
without interest on or before May 1, 1925. 

Voted, To appropriate from the Swazey Fund 
a sum not to exceed $15,000 for the erection 
of the new church at Albany, N.Y., on condition 
that the Albany Society raise a sum equal to 
that contributed by the Association, and on 
condition that the plans shall meet with the 
approval of the administrative committee of 
the Association. 

Voted, To appropriate from the Swazey Fund 
a sum not to exceed $5,000 for improvements 
and repairs upon the property in Ambherst, 
Mass. 

Voted, To lend to the First Unitarian Society 
of San Diego, Calif., the sum of $12,000 includ- 
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ing the $3,000 now owed to the Association ; 
said sum to be secured by a first mortgage on 
the property of the church and to be refunded 
as follows: $9,000 in four annual and equal 
installments of $2,250 each, beginning July 1, 
1924, and the remaining $3,000 to be repaid 
if and when the said property is sold or is 
no longer used for Unitarian purposes. In 
ease the church should default on any annual 
payment, interest at 5 per cent. shall be pay- 
able on the entire balance. 

Voted, To commission Rey. Elmer §. Forbes 
to act as the representative of the Association 
in the matter of securing, in co-operation with 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Association, 
a house for the mission in Budapest, Hungary. 

The cabled greetings of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association now in as- 
sembly in London were received and it 
was 

Voted, That the secretary be instructed to 
send the good-will and best wishes of the 
American Unitarian Association to the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association now holding 
its annual meeting in London, England. 

The meeting adjourned at 4.25 P.m. 

Louis C. CornisH, 
Secretary. 


Mrs. Pickett to Supply at Rowe 


Rey. Anita T. Pickett of Peabody, Mass., 
will reside in Rowe, Mass., during the 
summer. She will supply the pulpit there 
beginning June 10. At the annual parish 
meeting, held recently, F. A. Browning 
was chosen moderator; B. T. Henry, 
clerk and treasurer; and Mrs. A. L. Henry, 
Mrs. A. B. Newell, and Mrs. M. F. Hart- 
shorn, parish committee. 


Parsonage for Attleboro, Mass. 


The parish at Attleboro, Mass., has 
secured a parsonage. The house is situ- 


The Earliest New England Music 


A great injustice has been done to the 
first New England settlers in that the 
stiff and monotonous tunes of the deca- 
dent seventeenth century have popularly 
been thought of as typical of the earlier 
period, is the opinion of Prof. Waldo 8. 
Pratt of Hartford Theological Seminary, 
who delivered the address entitled “The 
Earliest New England Music” before the 
nineteenth annual meeting of the Unita- 
rian Historical Society, held Thursday, 
May 24, at King’s Chapel House in con- 
nection with Anniversary Week. 

“What we need to remember,” he said, 
“is that at its start music in New England 
was directly connected with the fine ar- 
tistic quality of the very finest Protes- 
tant music, with a richness and dignity 
that we still would do well to honor. The 
best of this music consisted of the melo- 
dies that were fitted to the versified 
Psalms as they were then employed as 
formule for the congregational worship.” 

Professor Pratt pointed out that this 
original stock of tunes was presently set 
aside in favor of others that were shorter 
and easier, just as happened in England 
at the same period, and all were subjected 
to a process of remodeling on a uniform 
and monotonous pattern. 

“Tt is this secondary and somewhat in- 
ferior type that has been generally ac- 


cepted as characteristic, including several 
late examples that are decidedly poor and 
bare. Of the earliest melodies really only 
one remains in general use, namely, that 
called ‘Old Hundredth.’ In the old books 
only the melodies are given. We do not 
know how far the ordinary congregations 
attempted to sing in parts. But harmo- 
nized versions were being made by musi- 
cians long before New Wngland was 
settled. These arrangements, together 
with the widespread habit of improvising 
parts in harmony, may have influenced 
popular usage. To-day a melody has to 
be harmonized in order to make its due 
appeal. By way of illustration, several 
melodies, partly with old words and partly 
with modern hymns, are sung with mod- 
ern harmonization. The most interesting 
songs were those brought to Plymouth, 
but almost unrepresented in Boston. 
These are of French origin and have the 
lilt and sometimes the pathos of true 
folk-songs. The great decline in music 
that came to pass in New England in the 
seventeenth century, persisting till far 
into the nineteenth, was partly due to 
the conditions of pioneer life. There was 
little or no secular music, so that practi- 
cal skill died out. But a parallel decline 
occurred in England, though never so 
serious and complete.” 


‘ 
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ated convenient to the church, and will 
solve the problem of providing a home for 
the minister, Rev. Charles W. Porter- 
Shirley, in a community where homes are 
difficult to procure. 


Comes from Baptists 


Frank Lee Hunt of the Baptist denomi- 
nation has made formal application to the 
Pacific States Committee for admission to 
the fellowship of the Unitarian ministry. 


The Books of 


Joseph Fort 
Newton 


SOME LIVING MASTERS OF 
THE PULPIT 


Intimate studies of many of the greatest living 
preachers on both sides of the Atlantic. 

“The' book is fascinating because of its remarkable in- 
sight—its inevitable hitting upon the secret of power 
in each character—and the literary charm, which marks 
igiieres) Dr. Newton writes.’’—Christian Work. Net, 


PREACHING IN LONDON 


A deeply interesting record of experiences and 
observations while pastor of City Temple, London, 
during the war. 

“To read this book is to feel the sweetness and light 
and lightning of the author. He is apt and vigorous,. 
clever without being smart, earnest without being dull.”’ 
—Anglican Theological Review. Net, $1.50. 


THE SWORD OF THE SPIRIT 


Sermons preached in City Temple, London. 
“These choice examples of past eloquence interpret the 
thrilling times during which they were preached, There 
is a world of comfort in these pages as the preacher 
applies the eternal truth of the Gospel to the conditions 
of human need.”—Christian Register. Net, $1.50. 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY 
244 Madison Avenue New York 


PROCTOR ACADEMY - INN 


“AMONG THE HILLS” 


ANDOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
e 


DEAL summering place 
amid healthful surround- 
ings. Out-of-doorsports. Golf 


course in nearby town. Ex- 
cellent food. Vegetables from 
school farm. Additional ac- 
commodations. Sunday ser- 
vicesinAcademy Chapel. Fine 
congregations. Good music. 
Addresses by Messrs. Griffin, 
Burns, Perkins, Auer, West- 
wood, Weil, and Patterson. 
A real Unitarian Summer Col- 
ony. Make reservations in 
advance. 


my 
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Rev. George Mayo Gerrish Called 


The church of Ware, Mass., has 
extended a unanimous call to Rev. George 
Mayo Gerrish of Hardwick, Mass., to 
become its pastor. The call has been 

jaccepted, and will go into effect in Septem- 
ber. Mr. Gerrish will succeed Rev. Edwin 
M. Slocombe, who resigned in April, after 
, a pastorate of not quite three years, to 
accept the call to Lexington, Mass. Mr. 
Gerrish was born in Milford, N.H., in 1868 
and graduated from Tufts College in 1891. 
He studied for the ministry at Yale, and 
for about twenty-five years has filled pas- 


Young People in Annual Meeting 


The annual meeting of the Worcester 
Federation of Unitarian Young People 
was held in the First Unitarian parish 
house, Worcester, Mass., Sunday after- 
noon, May 13, at four o’clock. Walter 
Russell, president of the Worcester Union, 
had charge of the devotional service. 
Rey. Maxwell Savage gave the address of 
welcome, which was followed by the an- 
nual meeting and election of officers. Rey. 
Harold H. B. Speight gave the address in 
the evening, on “The Spirit of Youth.” 
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Laymen to Help Build Church 


Laymen of Spokane, Wash., have organ- 
ized a chapter of the Laymen’s League, 
with the following officers: President, R. 
R. Rogers; vice-president, George Green- 
wood; secretary and treasurer, Theodore 
Gentsch. The chapter expects to con- 
duct a course of lectures to be given by 
men of wide reputation, and to bend their 
energies toward the erection of a per- 
manent church home. It is expected that 
the cost of this building will be about 
$100,000. 


torates in New England and in New York, 
mainly in the Universalist denomination. 


In 1907 he was called from Canton, N.Y., 
to the Universalist church in North 


THE GARDEN OF.EDEN 


The story of Eden and the Creation of Man is traced to the mon- 
olithic structure of Stonehenge on Salisbury Plain in England 


This is indisputably proved Mathematically, Astronomically and Geo- 
graphically by Capt. George H. Cooper in his book ‘‘Ancient Britain’’— 
“The Cradle of Civilization’’. 

Capt. Cooper is an Astronomer, Archaeologist and Mathematician, being 
Inventor of the Octimal System of Arithmetic (now being agitated in 
connection with the currency of England). Read these few reviews: 


June 5, 1922. 

I have read the book, ‘Ancient Britain,’ with 
fascinating interest for it throws light into the 
dim regions of the remote past. Since my eighth 
year I have wondered about Stonehenge. Early 
science was told to initiates within its sacred 
enclosure. Britain and Wales have filled a 
mighty career in human evolution. Venerable 
Salisbury plain is comparable to Palestine. I 
have written so many articles on Atlantis that 
the chapter on that submerged civilization is of 
great interest. The chapter on the Cortesian 
Codex is of equal interest. Ancient Mexico 
and Yucatan are so wonderful that the half has 
not been told. The very name Druid has always 
fascinated me, also Perseus, the Argonauts, 
Plato, the Odyssey and Mound Builders of 
America. The chapter on the Transformation 
Myths, page 211, and on the Cross, page 219, 
are of great archaeological interest. And to me 
especially the chapters on Mathematics of the 
Ancients and Calendars, pages 241-259. 1 recom- 
mend this new book, revealing years of study, 
to all who are interested in the origin of human 
civilization. 

EDGAR LUCIEN LARKIN, 
Director of Mount Lowe Observatory, Los 
Angeles. 


NEW MINISTER IN WARD, MASS. 


Rey. Mr. Gerrish has had long pastoral 
service and was a director in the Foyer 
du Soldat in the Great War 


April, 1922. 
Massive and overwhelming proofs that the 
Garden of Eden was on Salisbury Plain. A 
masterpiece of archaeological New Thought. 
H. L. MENCKEN, 
Editor of Smart Set. 


; Feb. 15, 1923. 
This book will be recognized as a remark- 
able contribution to archaeological matters, 


with the merit that a plain man can read it 
with surprising ease. It reveals wide reading, 
profound reflection and discriminating use of 
materials and I do not see how it will be pos- 
sible to refute the many facts presented. It 
should appeal to every modern minister, for 
whether true or unproven, it throws a fascin- 
ating light on the comparative study of ancient 
origins. REV. CHAS. PEASE, 
Minister Unitarian Church, San Jose. 


I have no hesitation in saying that your work 
stands in a class by itself. 

The facility with which your piercing vision 
* * is able to detect simiJarities or identity 
in the most unlikely quarters is very remark- 
able. W. R. HALLIDAY, 

Rathbone Professor of Ancient History, 
The University of Liverpool. 


Adams. In 1918 he tendered his resigna- 
tion to enter service overseas, but this 
was not accepted until after his return 
from a year with the French Army, where 
he acted as a director of the Foyer du 
Soldat in the Department of the Marne. 
In the closing months of 1920 Mr. Ger- 
rish was sent to Hardwick as a supply 
for the Federated Church in that town, 
and early in 1921 he was welcomed as 
the pastor by the people of the Congre- 
gational and Universalist churches, who 
united several years ago for joint wor- 
ship. He was recently admitted to the 
Unitarian Fellowship. 


Officers Selected 


The annual parish supper and meeting 
of the church at Eastondale, Mass., was 
held recently. The meeting was called 
to order at 7.45. Erwin H. White read 
the warrant, and Rey. F. R. Lewis was 
elected moderator. The officers chosen 
were: Clerk and treasurer, Hrwin H. 
White; trustees, E. H. White, D. H. Ewell, 
Frank Qurrier, Henry L. Howard, and 

_ Mrs. J. C. Wilson. 


Hillis-Murgotten Co., Publishers 
34 South Second Street, San Jose, California 


Enclosed find (check) (money order) for $3.00 for which please send me, prepaid, one 
copy of ‘‘Ancient Britain’’—‘‘The Cradle of Civilization’’. 


Name Tow: 


Street. State 


A SUMMER VOYAGE TO ORIENTAL LANDS 


ANY people consider a visit to the historic countries bordering the Mediterra- 
nean, during the Summer months, out of the question, but this fallacy was 
exposed by Thos. Cook & Son last summer, with such success that they have 
chartered the new Cunard-Anchor Liner S.S. Tuscania (16,700 tons register) for a 
cruise during the Summer of 1923. This will afford a splendid opportunity of 
seeing the wonderful remains of the ancient civilizations of Egypt, Greece and 


Rome, during the long vacation. 


Register at once for accommodations on this wonderful voyage 


THOS. COOK & SON 


167 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 
TELEPHONE BEACH 8300 


PARIS CAIRO JERUSALEM 


LONDON 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


Let knowledge grow 


from more to more, 
but more of reverence 
in us dwell. tennyson 


A “Family Gathering” 

What he denotes as''a “family gather- 
ing,” is suggested by Rev. L. M. Birkhead, 
minister of All Souls Church, Kansas 
City. His idea is to assemble representa- 
tives of the various religious groups, in- 
eluding Jews, Catholics, fundamentalists, 
and liberals of the Protestants, and even 
of the Ku Klux Klan. Mr. Birkhead 
would not attempt to settle all questions 
of race and religious prejudice, but merely 
to get the representatives together in a 
conference for the discussion of views and 
problems. This idea was first announced 
by Mr. Birkhead in an article printed re- 
cently in the Outlook. 


Proclaiming the Faith 

The society at Jacksonville, Fla., be- 
lieves in combining a definition of Unita- 
rianism with its advertising. In an ad- 
vertisement recently inserted in the Jack- 
sonville (Fla.) Journal we find the faith 
interpreted as follows: “Simply stated, 
it is the Religion of Jesus interpreted by 
the best thought and life of the twentieth 
century. Life, Unitarianism believes, is 
progressive. Principles are eternal, but 
modes of thought change. We must do 
our thinking in the language and terms 
of the present day, and by the light of 
modern knowledge and facts. Unitarian- 
ism moves ahead, but it moves ever try- 
ing to hold the eternal principles of life.” 


A Prayer Against Unitarians 


Dr. J. C. Massee, fundamentalist, and 
pastor of Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass., 
one of the largest Baptist churches in 
America, finding other methods failing, 
now undertakes to pray Unitarianism out 
of the Christian fold. At the Bible con- 
ference held at the Second Parish Church, 
Portland, Me., in a fervid prayer, Dr. 
Massee said, “Deliver us from the death 
of liberalism, and from the blight of 
Unitarianism.” 


Mr. R. L. O’Brien 


Robert Lincoln O’Brien, editor of the 
Boston Herald, was the speaker Friday, 
June 1, at the third annual rally of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League chapters in 
the Newtons (Massachusetts). The West 
Newton Chapter arranged the rally. Mr. 
O’Brien’s subject was “Some Recent Po- 
litical Changes.” 


Rev. George Fisk Piper 
Rey. George Fisk Piper, a retired min- 
ister of the Fellowship, died May 17, at 
Bedford, Mass. The end came in his 
eighty-eighth year, following several years 
of declining health. Mr. Piper was born 
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OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIAN- 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


OUR PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


Closed its last financial year on May 1 with 

a deficit of $765.10. This is a large deficit, 

but it is a much better showing than a year 

ago. In order to keep within limits it was 
necessary to seriously curtail the work. We 
ask our Unitarians to make it possible to fully 
meet the need. 
PresIpENT, GEORGE R. BLINN. 
VicE-PrEsmENT, Mrs. CLARA B. BEATLEY. 
Crerk, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Louisa F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. Brad- 
lee, Miss M. Louise Brown, Lincoln Davis, M.D., 
Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Nathaniel T. Kidder, James Millar, Rev. Palfrey 
Perkins, Albert A. Pollard, Mrs. Endicott P. Saltonstall. 


PARKER B, FIELD, GENERAL SECRETARY, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Offers a comprehensive and modern training to can- 
didates for the liberal ministry at a minimum of 
expenditure. Summer quarter for the entire school at 
the University of Chicago. Excellent dormitory both 
at Meadville and Chicago. Unusual library facilities. 
Free tuition. Nominal dormitory charge, Liberal 
scholarships for competent students both at Chicago 
and Meadville. Traveling Fellowship of $1,000 for a 
graduate of high standing. 
Next quarter begins at Chicago, June 18. 


For information apply to the President, 
REY. F. C. SOUTHWORTH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


OUR AIM 


To meet a wide-felt need among our people 
of moderate means for a preparatory school 
of the finest type. 


While no denominational line is drawn in 
the admission of pupils, this school is sup- 
ported and its policy directed by Unitarians. 
It offers to parents of this denomination an 
opportunity to perpetuate the spirit of liberal- 
ism by its methods in upbuilding the coming 
generations. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way. Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of theo- 
logical study. Supplementary work available at 
Pacific School of Religion and University of Cali- 
fornia, including summer sessions. Ideal year- 
round climate. Free tuition and lodging; gener- 
ous scholarships for superior work; opportunities 
for self-support. Next term begins August 20. 

For Register of the School, or further informa- 
tion, address the President, 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 


A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors 
of Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for 
Church School Organization. Opens second Monday 
in October. For particulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
Organized April 11, 1919 
To promote the worship of God and the serv- 
ice of mankind, in the spirit of Jesus. 
President, Charles H. Strong of New York. 


Vice-Presidents: Robert L. Cox of Montclair, 
N.J.; Cyrus H. K. Curtis of Germantown, 
Pa.; Duncan U. Fletcher, Jacksonville, Fila. ; 
Henry H. Sawyer of Des Moines, Ia.; Ralph 
Wilbur of Portland, Ore. 

Treasurer, Henry D. Sharpe of Providence. 


Secretary, W. L. Barnard of Boston. 
7 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON 11, MASS. 


OSTON YOUNC MEN’S 
CHRISTIAN UNION, incor- 
porated 1852, for moral and Christian 
improvement. All young men of good 
moral character claiming to believe in 
the truths of Christianity are eligible 
as members. 


48 BOYLSTON STREET 


in Boston, Mass., March 23, 1836, the son 
of Thomas and Caroline (Tolman) Piper. 
He attended Phillips Exeter Academy, and 
graduated from Harvard Divinity School 
in the class of 1862. He was ordained at 
King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass., and theif 
entered on his first ministry at Houlton, 
Me. From Houlton he served successively 
the churches at Canton, Mass., and New- 
port, N.H. He then became secretary of 
Sunday School 
Association, serving in this capacity for 
eight or nine years. Next, he went to 
Bedford, Mass., where he served the Uni- 
tarian church ten years, also being minister 
of the church in Carlisle during the first 
few years of his Bedford ministry. On 
resigning from the Bedford pulpit, he be- 
came minister at Northfield, where he 
remained eleven years. He is survived 
by a wife and five children. 
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Dr. Simons in Maine 


Dr. Minot Simons was present in an 
Official capacity, at the following events 
in Maine: Aroostook Conference, Presque 


‘Isle, June 10; installation of Rev. George 


. Cooke, Houlton, June 11; Maine State 
nitarian Conference, Calais, June 12 
and 13. 


Brooklyn Eagle on Unitarians 


The public press insists on assigning to 
modernists, in their controversy with the 


fundamentalists, a belief in the Unitarian 


position. Under the title “Can Modernists 
Remain Baptists?” the Brooklyn Eagle 
has this to say: “There is no misunder- 
Standing the attitude of the ‘fundamental- 
ists’ at the Northern Baptist Convention. 
Numbering about one hundred and twenty, 
they stand for a manifesto issued in their 
name by Rey. John Marvin Dean of Pasa- 
dena, demanding flatly that ‘those who 
have departed from the fundamental 
Christian faith leave the Baptists in 
peace and align themselves with the Uni- 
tarians of Universalists whom they have 
already joined in heart.’ This follows 
logically on the attempt to keep off the 
convention platform all ministers and lay- 
men known as ‘modernists,’ including Dr. 
W. H. P. Faunce, president of Brown 
University. In community standing, in 
cultivation, in wealth, the modernists, 
throughout the North at least, are pre- 
dominant in the denomination. They do 


‘not feel that they are ‘at heart’ Unita- 


rians or Universalists. They might more 


' easily acknowledge that they are ‘skeptics,’ 


using the word in its original significance, 
‘those who look into things.’ For freedom 
of investigation, for freedom in education 
to seek the truth wherever it may be 
found, for freedom of discussion and for 
normal progress, they think they are fight- 
ing.” Then they are certainly one with 
Unitarians the country over. 


The New Reading Church 


Ground has been broken for the foun- 
dations of the new church at Reading, 
Mass., Rev. Marion F. Ham, minister. 
While the building will be modest as to 
Size, it will be attractive architecturally, 
and will be equipped throughout with con- 
veniences suited to a modern church. It 
will be located in the west part of Read- 
ing, and will meet a long-felt need, since 
no other house of worship is near. The 
auditorium will seat 200 persons. Open- 
ing from the auditorium, but separated 
by an arrangement of curtains, is a ladies’ 
parlor, which may, when occasion de- 
mands, be added to the auditorium. The 
Sunday-school room and social hall are 
in the basement, with provision for 
kitchen, men’s room, and stage. The ex- 
terior of the church will be light-colored 
Weymouth stone and stucco in modified 
Gothic style, with slate roof and cement 
trimmings. The interior finish will be oak, 
in general, with stone trimmings around 
chancel and choir loft. The walls will 


‘be rough plastered, and the underside of 


the roof construction and the trusses will 
be exposed. The architects are Alden & 


'Parker, 177 State Street, Boston, Mass., 


and the contractors, Holt-Fairchild Com- 
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pany, 7 Water Street, Boston. The cost 
will be about $50,000. This cost does not 
include land and furnishings. 


What Sort of Man is Hugo 
Stinnes? 
(Continued from page 4) 

trially. He is determined that if he can 
prevent it, Germany shall not be deprived 
of the resources of the Ruhr. He believes 
that he can prevent it, at the cost of a 
division of its resources with France.” 
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And to what effect will Hugo Stinnes 
direct his great power in Germany in the 
solution of the Ruhr question? Possibly 
an answer to the question is suggested by 
a German manufacturer, with large in- 
terests in the products of the Ruhr, who 
said to me: “Mr. Stinnes believes that the 
French demands are exorbitant. He is 
willing to accept the British terms. He 
is trying to get France to modify her 
exactions. As soon as the question of 
terms is settled, you will see Germany 
working overtime to pay every mark of 
the debt.” Aa 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


OUTURSAAORSUABLORERAELEOEONNL 


Watch these columns each week. 


FOR RENT—SOUTH CHATHAM, N.H. 


CHURCH, HELP AND MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Discount for 6 or more insertions. Minimum charge $1.00. 


AMMUALAABEANSELONEDEAETOACOOEUENESATSUEOSNERSALNUOOSSOOLASCGOOSODAREOOSUOOSSASSSONESOUSSOSSSOODSOUCEONSGUSSOOAGCOOLLONO0O00SEOCNEO000S0CSTLUSSOOSNESLNONLACULOEEOOREOUSEOUOEEOSSOONSUOECINOCONOSOUOEERNST INNIS ESIAOLS REEDED 


Rate card furnished on request. 
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HELP WANTED 


SOUTH CHATHAM, N.H.—Cottage to let in the 

White Mountains, on two lakes, furnished and 

equipped for light housekeeping. Will accom- 

modate ten or more people. Apply to AMBRI- 

tae CooknrRY, 221 Columbus Avenue, Boston, 
ass. 


FOR RENT—SOUTH CONWAY, N.H. 


SOUTH CONWAY, N.H.—Six-room cottage, fully 
furnished. Fine view of White Mountains. 
Rent $35 a month. Mrs. A. L. JmpNNBY, The 
Clifton, Clifton, Mass. 


HOTEL—N.J. 
THE RICHMOND, 30 Webb Avenue, Ocean 
Grove, N.J. Block from ocean. View of 
ocean from porches. Large airy rooms. Rates 


$18.00 week up. 


WANTED—A capable, refined woman house- 
keeper in family of two. Pleasant home, mod- 
ern conveniences, in heart of town twenty 
miles from Boston. Please reply stating par- 
ticulars. Address, C-50, CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


STAINLESS STEEL paring knives never stain. 
rust, or tarnish and are wonderful money- 
makers for church societies. Write for trial 
knife and our plan which has met with un- 
usual success everywhere. STAINLESS PRODUCTS 
Sates Co., 713 6th Street, Watervliet, N.Y. 


FOR SALE—USED TYPEWRITERS 


GOVERNMENT-USED TYPEWRITERS, Reming- 
ton Model 10, like new, $35. 
Founpry, Buffalo, N.Y. 


EMPigp TYPH 


White Mountains to every part of the globe. 
recognized as the ‘‘World’s 


“THE CHEST WITH THE CHILL IN IT” 
“WHITE MOUNTAIN” Refrigerators carry the cold, pure chill of the snow-capped 


Write for illustrated catalogues and booklets 


“In Over A Million Homes” they are 
Standard” in refrigeration. 


WHITE F 


Coffee 


is the result of character, or as we usually say— 


quality. 


It is the finest possible blend of “upland- 


grown coffees roasted toa turn and packed in our 
double sealed square package bearing the picture of 


the White House. Sold in every State. eas 
“None Better At Any Price’’ * 


AECISTERES:IN 


For any occasion requiring teas, serve White House 


COMPANY 


AGO varieties. 


OSTON-CHIC 


| DwineLi:WRIGHT sealed ca 
2 Z - DWINELL-WRIGHT COMPANY 


Principal Coffe Roasters 


Teas. They give supreme satisfaction. Five favorite 


Always in 1-4 and 1-2 lb. sealed canisters. 


BOSTON — CHICAGO 


This definition of an expert is given by 
an English schoolboy: “An expert is a 
man who knows nothing else.” 


Louise—‘A writer on household eco- 
nomics says drudgery becomes easy if 
we look upon it as a symphony.” Julia— 
“Yes, the only trouble is that it’s an 
‘unfinished symphony.’.’”’—Judge. 

Old Gentleman (engaging a new 
chauffeur): “I suppose I can write to 
your last employer for your character?” 
Chauffeur: “I’m sorry to say, sir, each of 
the last two gentlemen I have been with 
died in my service.”—Punch. 


“Hello, old dears, I haven’t seen you 
since you came back from California.” 
“No, we’ve been motoring in Canada since 
then.” “Are you going to stay around 
now for a while?” “Well, we’re going 
abroad day after to-morrow, but we'll be 
back in time to go South for the winter.” 
—Life. 


The youngster had thrown a stick at 
her sister, a year or two her senior. 
“Katherine,” said Daddy, “did you throw 
that stick at your sister?” “Yes, Daddy,” 
was the defiant reply. ‘Why did you do 
it?” “Because,” instantly replied the 
youngster, with her eyes flashing, “after- 
wards she hit me.”—Seatile Argus. 


“Yes, Grandma, I am to be married 
during the bright and gladsome Yuletide.” 
“But, my dear,” said Grandma, earnestly, 
“you are very young. Do you feel that 
you are fitted for married life?’ “I am 
being fitted now, Grandma,” explained the 
prospective bride, sweetly. “Seventeen 
gowns !”—Louwisville Courier-Journal. 


Elizabeth came to school one day in a 
state of suppressed excitement. Going 
straight to the teacher’s desk, she ex- 
claimed exultantly, “I’ve got a new little 


sister!’ “How very nice,’ replied the 
teacher. “Yes,” said Elizabeth, “but this 
is only a half-sister.” ‘Why, that doesn’t 
make any difference, does it?’ “No, but 


I never can understand where the other 
half is.’—Harper’s Magazine. 


“Gentle reader,’ inquires Wiliam Lyon 
Phelps in Scribner’s Magazine, “what is 
your custom when some one mispronounces 
a word in a question, and you are com- 
pelled to use the word in your answer? 
Do you pronounce it correctly, and incur 
eternal hostility, or do you basely imi- 
tate an error, in order to preserve amen- 
ity? I have had particularly bad luck 
with the Himalaya Mountains. If I ac- 
cent the second syllable, my chance 
acquaintance stresses the third; and in- 
variably vice versa. There are unpleasant 
moments in life.’ 


A Yankee and a Scotchman were walk- 
ing in the Highlands, and, coming to a 
place famous for its echo, the Scot gave a 
loud call. When the echo returned clearly 
after nearly four minutes, he turned to his 
companion and said proudly, ‘There, mon, 
ye canna show anything like that in your 


country.” “Oh, I don’t know,” returned 
the Yankee. “I guess we can do better 
than that. Why, in my camp up in the 


Rockies, when I go to bed I just lean out 
of the window and sing out: ‘Wake up! 
Time to get up!’ and eight hours after- 
wards the echo comes back and wakes 
me.’—Boston Transcript. 


| _PLEASANTRIES 


|The Christian Register 


BEQUESTS NEEDED 


Before we can pay a $600 pension our Permanent 


Fund held for us by the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation as Trustee must be largely increased by be- 
quests. Remember the ministers’ pension when 
you draw your will. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


‘THE HOMESTEAD’ 
ANDOVER, MAINE 


‘The House that is Different’’ 


A country estate, with all our own farm 
products for the table, which is unexcelled. We 
eater to cultured people only. JExtensive pine 
forests three minutes’ walk from the house. 
Altitude 900 feet. No hay fever. All modern 
conveniences. Prices reasonable. For booklet 
and further information inquire of W. S. FOX, 
85 Water St., Boston, or SYLVANUS POOR, 
Andover, Me. 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


TES following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
COR, TREMONT AND SCHOOL STREETS, 
BOSTON 
Two blocks from A.U.A. Center. Opposite 
King’s Chapel. European Plan. Phone Con- 
gress 380. 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


= Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
= Bay Station—ten minutes to A-U.A. Phone 
4 B.B. 2680. 
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Educational 


EOPLH’S NATIONAL UNIVERSITY stand- 


ard extra-mural courses pay. College, 
Divinity, ‘Law, Business, Postgraduate. Famous 
Lake Odessa Bible Conference Course. Resi- 


dent and in absentia work. 
ample buildings, campus. 
Box 1829, Atlanta, Ga. 


Strong faculty, 
For Bulletin address, 


THE MAC DUFFIE SCHOOL 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Three buildings. Gymnasium. Swimming. Bal] field. Tennis 


courts. Horseback riding. College preparatory, general, special 
courses. Two years Housecraft course. Model practice house. 
Two years secretarial course. 85 girls. 12 teachers. 

JOHN MAC DUFFIE, Ph.D. 

MRS. JOHN MAC DUFFIE, A.B. 


BURDETT 
COLLEGE 


New. Students Admitted any Monday 
to the Following Courses: Secretarial (College 
Grade), Business, Shorthand, Combined, Civil 
Service, Dictating Machine, Calculating Ma- 
chine, Finishing Courses. 


College Grade Courses, opening in Sep- 
tember: Business Administration, Accounting. 
Commercial Normal. 


18 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Principals: 
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Church Announcements 


DORCHESTER, FIRST PARISH CHURCH, 
Meeting House Hill (1630), Rev. Adelbert L. 
Hudson and Rev. L. V. Rutledge, ministers. 
Service, 11 a.m. All are cordially welcome. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), cor- 
ner Beacon Street and Audubon Road. (All 
Beacon Street cars in subway pass the church.) 
Rey. Hugene Rodman Shippen, minister. Rev. 
Edward A. Horton, D.D., minister emeritus. 
9.45 A.M., Church ‘School. 11 A.M., morning 
service. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets, Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., 
and Rev. Harold EH. B. Speight, Ministers. 
Choir of men’s voices; Mr. Raymond C. Robin- 
son, organist and choirmaster. Morning Prayer 
with sermon by Dr.: Brown, 11 A.M. Open 
daily 9-4. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. 
service at 11. Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, D.D., 
of the Church of the Disciples will preach. 
The South Congregational Society and _ the 
Chureh of the Disciples unite with the Arling- 
ton Street Church for the summer. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), cor- 
ner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Charles E. Park, D.D., minister, Sunday-school 
at 9.45 a.m, Morning Service, 10.30. Com- 
munion Service on the first Sunday of each 
month after morning service. The church is 
open daily from 9 to 5. All-are welcome. 


“Natural Brand’’ 


WASHED FIGS 


LOUIS L. DAUM, Original Hackers 


29 & 31 East South Water St. CAGO 


Individual Cups 


Over 40,000 churches use 
the Thomas Service. 
Cleanand sanitary. Write 
now-for Catalog and Special Trial Offer. 

Thomas Communion Service Co, Box 515 Lima, Ohlo, 


When ordering change of 
address please send old 
as well as new address. 


Morning’ 


* 


